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The  kdy  had  a  right  to  be  raging 

Atmospheric  gas  fumes  had  turned  her  beautiful,  new 
acetate  rayon  dress  from  a  lovely  blue  to  an  ugly  pink 
.  .  .  all  over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  sides.  She 
vowed  she’d  never  go  back  to  that  store — for  anything. 
And  a  good  customer  was  lost. 


So  the  buyer  went  to  her  source 

.  .  .  and  insisted  on  acetate  rayon  garments  dyed 
with  properly  selected  dyes — and  protected  from 
gas  fading — or  she'd  never  go  back  to  that  manufac¬ 
turer! 

The  manufacturer  learned  his  lesson  the  hard 
way — not  to  compromise  with  quality.  And  he  im¬ 
mediately  started  specifying  Du  Pont  Anti-Fume 
DE  Paste  (or  Anti-Fume  DEN  Powder) — durable 
inhibitors  of  gas  fading — for  all  his  rayon  fabrics. 

Now  the  buyer  .  .  .  and  her  customers  .  .  .  are 
glowing  over  the  color-bright  rayon  dresses  that 
stay  ivearable. 


y OU,  too,  should  know  that  Du  Pont  Anti-Fume  DE  Paste  and  Anti-Fume  DEN 
Powder  can  protect  the  color  of  your  acetate  rayon  garments  .  .  .  and  the  protective 
effect  lasts  through  several  washings  or  dry  cleanings.  Always  insist  on  Du  Pont  Anti- 
Fume  color  protection  for  the  acetate  rayon  fabrics  you  buy.  We’ll  be  glad  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  you.  For  complete  information,  write  or  phone  Du  Pont  Textile  Service 
Section,  40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  COrtlandt  7-3966. 
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Only  Patrick  Steam  Irons 
Have  MAGNETIC  CONTROL 


t' X(CLl’SI\'K  witli  Patrick  Irons,  this  patented,  magneti- 
tally-controlled  steam  valve  replaces  the  cumbersome, 
loot-operated  valve  assembly  type  of  ecpiipment.  Together 
with  the  fully  automatic  beat  control,  this  new  improvement 
makes  Patrick  Irons  the  leader  in  this  held.  Write  us  today 
and  learn  bow  Patrick  Steam  Pressing  Irons  will  produce 
more  and  better  work  for  voii. 
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Radio  and  Television  for  Retailers  .S8 


What  the  Retailer  Means  tcj  TV^ 
and  Vice  Versa 

By  (Charles  L.  Kelly 

Television  Progrannning 
By  (ieorge  T.  Shupert 

The  Future  of  the  Retailer 
in  Television 
Bv  Will  Baltin 


STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  PRESSING  UNIT 


Electric  Steam  Generator- full 
Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 


^OMPLETK  and  highly  eth- 
^  cient  combination  pressing 
unit  now  being  used  in  Altera¬ 
tion  Departments  everywhere. 
Helps  speed  up  the  work  with 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and 
labor. 

With  only  a  minimum  instal¬ 
lation  expense  Stein  Professional 
Units  can  be  put 

into  operation  in  r . . 

your  alteration  de- 
partment  ready  to  "j  ’ 

do  the  work  cptick-  1 
Iv  and  economi-  Q  ^  -  -I-;::; 


How  Radio  Is  Used 
By  Walt  Dennis 

Radio  (Copy  Technitpies 
By  Shirley  Silvers 

Visual  Merchandising 

By  Irving  (C.  Eldredge 
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SORTAG  holds  manual  key  punching  to  a  minimum  because 
it  allows  more  columns  to  be  punched  automatically  by  dupli- 
eating  or  gang  punching. 

What  are  the  facts  about  SORTAG?  Soctags  for  ready-to- 
wear  are  imprinted  in  your  marking  room  on  the  Dennison 
Sortag  Dial-Set.  Copy  is  set  by  the  fast  Dennison  Dial-Set  meth¬ 
od  and  tags  are  run  off  at  the  rate  of  165  impressions  per  minute. 
The  printed  code  is  then  translated  into  notches  along  the  edge 
of  the  tag  by  the  SORTAG  Notcher  which  can  cut  as  many  as 
25  tags  at  a  time. 

When  the  control  coupons  arrive  in  the  sorting  office,  these 
notches  enable  150  or  more  stubs  to  be  sorted  at  one  time.  Thus 
the  highest  standards  of  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  are 
brought  to  your  sorting  operation.  You  get  your  merchandising 
facts  quicker  and  with  a  substantial  reduction  in  clerical  expense. 


By  aliminating  todious  hand  sorting  of  ticket  stubs! 

Reading  and  hand  sorting  each  individual  control  ticket  is  a 
laborious,  time  consuming  job  .  .  .  and  unit  sales  reports  may  be 
delayed  beyond  their  point  of  greatest  usefulness.  It  is  today's 
facts  —  not  yesterday’s  —  that  show  tomorrow’s  merchandise 
trends.  SORTAG  gets  merchandise  facts  faster  because  it  permits 
multiple  sorting  of  control  coupons  —  150  or  more  at  a  time! 

By  minimizing  manual  key*  punching!  Manual  key 
punching  of  a  tabulating  card  for  each  control  ticket  is  also  a 
time  consuming  operation.  Assuming  that  the  operator  works 
at  maximum  speed,  her  hourly  output  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  keys  that  must  be  punched  to  complete  each  card. 


You  always  get  more  than  a  machine  when  you  get  a  Denni¬ 
son  Dial-Set  —  you  get  the  extra  value  of  maximum  efficiency 
from  your  price  ticket. 

Get  the  facts  about  SORTAG  today  —  then  let  SORTAG  get 
the  facts  for  you.  Write  .  .  . 
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DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 

rumfii 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representatwe ,  NRDOA 

SF.PTEMBtR  28,  1950. 


DEFENSE.  Regardless  of  what  happens  in  Korea,  the  strain 
of  war  production  will  continue  to  distort  the  economy. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  increase  military  expenditures  with 
total  spending  to  run  something  like  $30  billions.  Already 
federal  employees  have  started  to  increase.  The  July  in¬ 
crease  was  18,000,  with  .September  expected  to  exceed  25,000. 

The  real  impact  of  government  buying  is  not  expected  un¬ 
til  the  first  quarter  of  1951.  By  that  time,  it  is  expected  that 
plans  in  the  making  for  a  three  million  man  army  will  have 
crystalized  and  a  better  idea  as  to  needs  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  military  establishment. 

The  President  has  at  his  disposal  the  broadest  authority 
ever  given  to  any  Chief  Executive  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  Limitless  jK)wers  jiermit  him  to  create  inter¬ 
national  pacts,  requisition  materials  and  property,  apply 
price  controls,  stabilize  wages,  allocate  materials,  advance 
money  to  expand  production,  and  make  inoperative  certain 
of  our  anti-trust  laws. 

The  parade  of  government  controls  has  started.  The  first 
control  to  be  applied  by  the  National  Production  Authority, 
and  known  as  Regulation  1,  is  a  broad  inventory  control 
type  of  regulation.  In  itself  it  is  not  too  important  in  that  it 
provides  that  inventories  must  be  maintained  at  a  “prac¬ 
ticable  minimum  working”  level.  However,  it  does  not  tell 
in  detail  what  the  control  authority  considers  a  working 
minimum.  The  regidation  is  similar  to  PR-1,  issued  early 
in  World  War  II,  and  provides  the  legal  basis  for  orders  of 
the  “L”  typ>e.  That,  to  retailers,  is  its  real  importance. 

In  passing  the  Defense  Prcxluction  Act,  the  (Congress  did 
provide  certain  limits  to  controls.  Of  particular  importance 
is  the  fact  that  Congress  spelled  out  a  prohibition  of  any 
"highest  price  line  limitation”  type  of  order.  Although 
strong  efforts  were  made,  a  plan  to  bar  “Maximum  Average 
Price”  regulations  failed.  The  Act  states  that  the  control 
agency  must  consult  with  business  and  create  a  watchdog 
committee  to  protect  businessmen  from  tcx)  aggressive  or 
unsound  administration  of  the  control  agency.  One  of  the 
uncertainties  of  the  Act  is  the  question  of  relationship  of 
wages  with  prices,  which  was  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
World  War  11  legislation.  This  time  the  Congress  side¬ 
stepped  this  issue  again  when  it  stated  in  essence  that  prices 
were  to  be  controlled  and  wages  stabilized.  Because  a  base 
period  of  May  24,  1950  to  June  24,  1950,  was  spelled  out  in 
the  Act,  many  observers  believe  the  President  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  freeze  prices  as  of  a  certain  date  and  to  stabilize 


wages  as  of  another  date.  Such  action,  of  course,  would  leave 
retailers  open  to  the  dangers  of  cost  absorption. 

THE  81st  CONGRESS.  In  an  overall  way,  retailing  fared 
pretty  well  at  the  hands  of  the  81st  Congress.  A  parade  of 
legislation  of  concern  to  retailing  started  with  the  opening 
of  the  Congress  and  continued  until  the  last  day.  Bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  labeling  of  cotton,  rayon  and  furs  were  success¬ 
fully  sidetracked.  In  the  field  of  Social  Security,  NRDGA’s 
Committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of  A.  R.  Findley  of 
Wieboldt’s,  Inc.,  in  Chicago,  appeared  before  Congressional 
Committees  and  aided  materially  in  scaling  down  some  of 
the  original  proposals  made  by  the  administration.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  the  activity  of  the  Association  in  sup- 
jjorting  the  so-called  Knowland  Amendment  which  denied 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  right  to  declare  state  laws  to  be 
out  of  conformity  with  Federal  regulations.  A  great  deal  of 
work  was  devoted  to  the  hearings  dealing  with  the  operation 
of  Army  PX’s  and  Navy  Ship  Stores.  In  this  instance,  retail¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  scaling  down  the  list  of  goods  permitted  to 
lie  carried  in  military  stores  to  something  approaching  the 
practical.  The  Special  Order  program  which  permitted 
those  in  the  armed  forces  to  buy  goods  costing  $300  was 
abolished. 

Wage-Hour  amendments  were  the  subject  of  lengthy  hear¬ 
ings  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  The  debate  on  the  floor 
on  this  issue  finally  brought  out  a  clear-cut  retail  exemption 
which  will  prevent  some  of  the  inroads  the  Wage-Hour 
Division  of  the  Labor  Department  had  been  making  into 
single  retail  establishments. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  the  session  that  the  posul 
bill,  providing  for  restrictions  on  the  size  and  weight  of 
parcel  |x>st  packages,  was  finally  sidetracked  for  another 
year  as  was  the  bill  covering  the  practice  of  optometry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  latter  bill  would  have  prevented 
District  of  Columbia  stores  from  operatiitg  an  optometry 
department  and  could  have  Ijecome  a  model  for  other  states. 

"TAX  ADDED".  Some  questions  concerning  the  article 
that  appeared  in  this  space  last  month  regarding  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  furs  have  developed.  In  the  interest  of  clarity,  we 
have  the  following  to  offer:  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
does  not  frown  upon  the  elimination  in  advertising  of  such 
terms  as  “tax  added”  or  “tax  included.”  However,  the 
Bureau  recommends  that  in  advertising  a  fur  garment,  the 
consumer  has  less  cause  to  be  confused  if  a  round  figure  is 
used  to  include  tax.  The  usual  phrases  need  not  be  used. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY-CORRECTION.  The  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  tax  of  IV2  per  cent  on  employer  and  employee  will  be 
retained  until  January  1,  1954,  after  which  it  will  lx;  in¬ 
creased  to  two  jjer  cent.  In  the  September  issue  of  Stores, 
the  date  for  the  rate  increase  was  erroneously  given  as 
January  1,  1951. 
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Greater  billing  speed  from  Burroughs  Cycle  Billhifi  Machines 

More  work— more  aeeiirate  work — in  a  piven  time.  That’s  what  any 
operator  ean  do  with  the  Burroughs  Cyele  Billing  Machine!  Its  short¬ 
cut  keyhoanl  is  unl)eatahle  for  speed.  Key  depressions  are  cut  30% 
hy  automatic  ciphers.  Selective  statement  column  skip  saves  of)erator 
time,  and  delinquency-to-date  figures  are  posted  automatically.  An 
automatic  printed  count  of  items  gives  instant  check  on  hilling  units, 
reduces  time  and  effort  in  preparation  of  bills  for  mailing. 
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LETS  ARGUE 


The  Greater  Need  of  Good 
Public  Relations  Today 


By  LEW  HAH^ 


IT  seems  to  be  generally  held  by  large  numbers  ol  intelli¬ 
gent  men  in  business  that  the  success  of  our  arms  in 
Korea  should  not  be  taken  as  signalling  the  passing  of  the 
need  for  a  strong  National  Defense.  Therefore,  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  “partial  mobilization”  of  the  nation  should  pro¬ 
ceed  until  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  any  eventuality 
which  may  come  from  the  current  unsatisfactory  state  ol 
international  relations.  The  need  for  action  in  Korea  has 
been  the  means  of  aw'akening  us  and  impelling  the  nation 
to  develop  a  state  of  full  preparedness. 

Such  a  program,  naturally  enough,  means  some  sacrifice. 
Young  men  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  prosecution  of 
their  individual  interests  and  put  into  uniform.  Both  busi¬ 
ness  and  individual  taxpayers  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
heavier  burden  of  taxation  and,  beyond  doubt,  business 
likewise  will  have  to  accept  some  Government  regulation. 
The  civilian  public  eventually  may  also  have  to  experience 
some  measure  of  restriction  in  the  prosecution  of  individual 
desires.  All  these  things,  as  Americans  eager  to  preserve 
their  nation  and  their  way  of  life,  the  people  will  approve— 
on  a  temporary  war  basis. 

In  considering  the  situation  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  a 
people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  great  individual  liber¬ 
ties  cannot  make  war  until  they  have  agreed  to  yield  up 
some  of  that  democratic  freedom  for  the  time  being.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  reasons  why  democracies  do  not  like  war  is 
because,  in  order  to  wage  war  successfully,  they  must  agree  to 
see  their  government  changed  into  a  military  oligarchy. 
Certain  it  is  that  war  is  the  antithesis  of  personal  freedom. 
As  a  consequence,  when  a  war  must  be  carried  on,  the  action 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  is  definitely 


antagonistic  to  individual  liberty.  Thus,  it,  as  and  when, 
we  come  to  a  periwl  of  Ciovernment  economic  controls,  the 
inevitable  development  will  be  a  matter  of  driving  a  wedge 
between  business  and  the  public. 

Control  Administrators  Always  Strive  for  Public  Support 

riie  very  basis  of  controls  over  business  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  that,  left  to  themselves,  luisiness  interests  will  follow 
courses  which  are  opposed  to  the  public  interest.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  admitted  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  lioth  because 
a  myriad  of  business  men  would  not  clearly  understand  the 
things  which  might  be  necessary  to  advance  the  national 
effort,  and  also  because  there  always  will  be  a  sufficiently 
large  minority  of  men  and  women  in  any  calling  whose  first 
consideration  will  be  their  own  narrow  self-interest.  In  a 
competitive  economy  these  would  have  great  influence  on 
the  others.  Hence  the  need  for  controls  in  an  emergency 
situation.  Hence  also  the  fact  that  Government  adniirus- 
trators,  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  such  controls,  may 
be  depended  upon  to  do  all  possible  to  align  the  general 
public  in  their  suppiort  and  against  business. 

Realization  of  these  facts  should  immediately  convince 
the  retailer  that  good  public  relations  work  now  is  more 
important  than  ever.  Price  control  during  the  second  world 
war  period  doubtless  was  somewhat  effective  in  keeping 
prices  from  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  done.  The  price  controllers,  however,  succeeded  in 
making  a  large  part  of  the  public  believe  these  controls 
were  much  more  effective  than  really  informed  opinion 
would  agree.  This  readiness  of  the  public  to  believe  in  the 
need,  and  efficacy,  of  Government  controls  was  widely 
demonstrated,  after  the  passing  of  OPA,  by  the  widespread 
clamor  for  their  restoration  just  as  soon  as  prices  in  a  free 
market  started  to  rise.  This  sort  of  reaction  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  in  time  may  bring  an  actual  majority  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  believe  their  interests  demand  continuing  Govern¬ 
ment  controls,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war, 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Using  Equitable  B  P  methods,  in 
one  department  store  time  studies 
were  made  on  wrapping  an 
aluminum  double  boiler  (Case 
History  #90).  Findings:  The  clerk 
bag  packaged  the  utensil  in  half 
the  time  formerly  required  to  wrap 
the  same  merchandise  in  a  box. 
Also,  less  material  was  required. 
Wrapping  cost  was  reduced  from 
6y2<2  to  2^— a  savings  of  70%. 
On  other  items,  similar  studies 
show  savings  of  73%  80%, 
125%  —  and  even  more. 


NO  BOX 
NO  STUFFING 
NO  GUMMED  TAPE 


Why  Wrestle  With  Wrapping  Paper? 


You  Save  5  Ways 

1.  You  save  material 

2.  You  sove  wrapping 
time 

3.  You  save  storage 
space 

4.  You  sove  shipping 
costs 

5.  You  save  wrapping 
accessories 


Get  the  facts  on  how  others  use  new, 
modern  packaging  techniques  to  save 
time,  labor  and  materials.  Write  for 
"Survey  On  Use  Of  Send  Sacks"  and 
see  how  Equitable  can  help  you  save. 


Anything  from  double -boilers 
to  a  dozen  boxes  of  soap  chips  can 
be  wrapped  like  this  in  a  neat 
contour-conforming  Equitable 
Send  Sack. 


TAKE-HOtD— 
The  convenient, 
exclusive  double- 
lock  built-in 
handle  makes 
carrying  safer, 
easier— and  invites 
"take-withs." 


BAG  OF 
TOMORROW— 

A  swift  sa  les- 
maker  smart  as  a 
die-cut  envelope. 


MERCHANDISE 

BAG— 

This  trim  round- 
lip  merchandise 
bag  popular  for 
all  'round  use. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET 


PAPBt  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PUNT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 
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October, 


(Continued  from  page  II) 

Interested  in  a  Permanent  Excess  Profits  Tax? 

In  (’.ongrcss  during  this  recent  summer  there  were  de- 
inands  h)r  the  enactment  of  an  excess  profits  tax,  which  led 
so  important  a  figure  as  Senator  Walter  (ieorge,  of  (ieorgia, 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  (Committee,  to  suggest 
the  spemsors  of  the  iilea  were  more  interestetf  in  “establish¬ 
ing  a  precedent  for  a  |)ermanent  excess  profits  tax”  than 
“a  true  war-profits”  tax.  The  difference,  of  (ourse,  is  easy 
to  understand.  I’rohahly  few  jieople  would  ilisagree  with 
the  thought  that  when  the  nation  is  involved  in  a  great  war, 
and  countless  men  and  women  are  making  sacrifices,  even 
to  the  giving  of  their  lives,  for  the  conmum  good,  it  is  no 
time  for  business  to  make  inorilinate  profits  out  of  their 
travail.  Consetpiently,  a  law  to  tax  away  those  profits  which 
have  been  due  to  the  war  is  one  thing— and  a  tiot  unjust 
one,  but  to  turn  a  “war  profits  tax”  into  an  “excess  profits 
tax”  which  would  tax  away  all  profits  above  what  some 
group  in  Government  considered  “a  fair  return”  would  be 
(|uite  another.  “war  profits  tax”  certainly  could  be  ex- 
pectetl  to  be  withdrawn  when  war  conies  to  an  end,  but  if 
business  should  submit  to  an  excess  profits  tax  there  would 
lie  pletity  of  reformers  to  work,  in  season  and  out,  to  insure 
that  it  would  become  a  permanent  tax. 

In  titne  of  war  there  is  no  other  course  for  patriotic 
Americans  than  to  assist  in  changing  tfieir  Cioverninent, 
and  all  their  institutions,  so  war  can  be  waged  expeditious¬ 
ly  and  successfully,  but  every  such  emergemy  hrinjfs  us  clos¬ 
er  to  the  possibility  of  permanent  change  in  our  system. 
This,  all  men  are  justified  in  working  to  prevent.  Conse- 
(juently,  the  question  of  public  relations  becomes  even  more 
important  than  in  more  normal  times.  Not  only  more  im- 
|X)rtant  but  a  more  delicate  problem,  for  it  is  tfuite  unthink¬ 
able  that  business  ex'er  should  do  anythin}^  ivhich  niifflit 
undermine  Government  with  the  people,  no  matter  how 
much  Government  may  do  to  undermine  business,  rhere- 
fore,  the  only  course  open  to  business  is  cheerfully  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Government,  to  comply  with  required  regula¬ 
tions,  but  to  be  sure  that  the  whole  situation  is  understood 
by  the  public,  if  that  is  possible. 

Trouble  with  the  Professors 

Vou  may  remember  that  during  the  period  of  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  in  World  War  II,  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  the  professors  who  flocked  into  such  agencies  as  the 


Ofhee  of  Price  (amtrol.  .Many  of  these  professors,  who  never 
had  hatl  any  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  practical  ofiera- 
lion  of  business  enterprises,  brought  from  their  class  rooms 
a  lot  of  aiademic  theory  which  was  extremely  troulilesome 
to  many  business  coiuerns  sincerely  trying  to  (onforni  to 
regulations.  'Fhanks  to  many  misunderstandings  thus  en- 
geuderetl,  the  jirolessors  saw  the  business  men  in  something 
like  their  worst  guise,  and  the  business  men  <ame  away  with 
no  very  wbolesome  respett  for  the  professors.  Finally,  as 
you  may  remembei,  (Congress  legislated  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  01*.\  should  be  useil  to  pay  salaries 
(o  iK'isous  writing  price  regulations  unless  they  had  had 
several  years  of  practical  experieiue  in  the  line  of  business 
lo  be  controlled. 

Business  Has  Overlooked  an  Opportunity 

l.(M>king  back  on  those  days  it  seems  ipiite  unlikely  that 
the  professors  were  aituatetl  by  any  very  deep-seated  antag¬ 
onism  to  business.  More  probably,  they  sincerely  believed 
their  own  theories  and  they  never  had  hatl  the  chance  to  rub 
these  into  workable  londition  by  actual  ex|>erieticc  with 
bitsitie.ss.  Here  is  a  situation  whidi  deserves  a  lot  of  solid 
thought  by  retailers.  It  hardly  cati  be  tlenied  the  professors 
(otistitute  a  more  than  tiormally  intelligent  segment  of  the 
populatioti.  It  is  their  futictioti,  and  juivilege,  to  .assist  in 
the  formatioti  of  the  thitiking  of  countless  young  men  and 
wotueti.  Fo  a  very  large  extent,  however,  business  has 
neglected  to  make  sure  its  problems  and  policies  are  under- 
stocKl  by  these  important  men.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
efforts  which  could  be  made  in  the  field  of  public  relations 
would  be  to  have  retailers  seek  out  and  become  actpiainted 
with  the  jjrofessors  of  marketing  and  economics  in  their 
nearby  colleges.  Here  atul  there,  some  large  concern  has 
beeti  wise  enough  to  invite  sitch  men  to  become  members 
of  their  board  of  directors.  There  the  professors  not  merely 
will  learn  the  practical  side  of  business,  but  their  trained 
minds  can  be  counted  upon  to  make  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  business  success. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  step  forward  if  every  retail  store 
(ould  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
professor  of  marketing,  or  of  economics,  as  a  member  of  its 
board,  just  so  long  as  retailing  holds  itself  aloof  from  these 
men,  we  can  expect  they  will  continue  to  seem  antagonistic. 
W'hat  a  chance  for  a  trade  which  may  soon  be  hard-pressed 
to  develop  a  host  ol  influential  friends,  and  by  doing  it 
actually  improve  its  own  chances  of  successful  ofieration! 
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%w71TH  the  sutcesshii  windup  oJ  the 
"  Korean  action  in  sight,  warning 
words  went  out  from  Government 
(juarters  against  any  let-up  in  the  long- 
range  military  program. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  NRDGA, 
meeting  in  New  York  on  Septembei 
27,  urged  that  the  mobilization  pro¬ 
gram  be  carried  forward.  To  discour¬ 
age  inliationary  influences,  NRDGA 
asked  retailers  to  avoid  unjustifiable 
price  increases  in  their  own  opera¬ 
tions;  to  resist  uiwarranted  price  in¬ 
creases  from  their  resources:  to  insist 
upon  delivery  of  confirmed  orders  at 
the  prices  agreed  on  when  the  orders 
were  placed;  to  refuse  to  place  "blank 
check”  orders;  and  to  keep  scare  buy¬ 
ing  appeal  out  of  their  promotions. 

.\t  the  same  meeting,  NRDGA's  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  seven  new  members.  This 
strengthening  was  regarded  as  import¬ 
ant  in  the  Association’s  program  of 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  drafting  of  economic 
controls.  Charles  G.  Nichols,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .\ssociation  appointed  to 
the  Committee:  Edward  W.  Carter, 
Broadw'ay  Dept.  Store,  Los  .\ngeles, 
California:  Joseph  W.  Dye,  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Ralph 
T.  Friedmann,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  George  E. 
Ladd,  Jr.,  Gladding’s,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1.;  William  E,  Schmid,  julius 
Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C:; 
Hector  Suyker,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
and  Ira  K.  Young,  Crews-Beggs  Di  v 
Goods  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

ECONOMIC  CONTROLS 
NPA  Orders.  Mild  inventory  control 
rules  were  issued  in  NPA  Regulation 
No.  1,  September  18,  affecting  32 
scarce  raw  materials.  NPA  Admini¬ 
strator  William  H.  Harrison  said  the 


next  two  or  three  months  would  see 
issuance  of  sjjecific  allocation  orders, 
as  various  military  needs  are  clarified. 

Retailers’  concern  with  Regulation 
.No.  I  was,  for  the  present,  indited. 

If  inventory  control  should  come  ai 
the  retail  level  they  want  it  to  be  in 
the  font)  of  a  special  order  of  the  L-2I‘» 
type.  Some  fear  was  expressetl  that 
NP.\  might  try  to  achieve  selective  re¬ 
tail  inventors'  control  Ity  simply  en¬ 
larging  the  list  of  items  (overed  by 
Regulation  No.  I.  Such  a  sykem  was 
not  regarded  as  workable  at  retail 
level. 

NP.Vs  Regulation  No.  2  came  on 
October  3.  This  retpiires  all  producers 
to  give  priority  to  military  ortlers 
which  are  designatetl  DO  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  or  the  .\tomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission.  No  jiriorities  have  yet 
been  announced  for  any  type  of  non¬ 
military  production,  even  in  the  case 
of  defense-supporting  activities.  These 
are  expected  to  come  shortly,  however. 
Also  scheduled  for  the  near  future  are 
limitation  orders  cutting  down  the  use 
of  certain  materials  lor  civilian  pro¬ 
duction. 

Summons  from  Washington.  NPA 

Administrator  Harrison  set  his  first 
big  consultation  meeting  with  retail¬ 
ers  for  October  12.  Department  store 
representatives  at  the  meeting,  ap- 
jrointed  by  NRDG.\  at  the  request  of 
the  Retail  Industry  Committee,  were: 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  May  Co.  and  Kaul- 
mann  Department  Stores;  Fred  Laza¬ 
rus,  Jr.,  Federated  Department  Stores; 
Wade  McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin  Co.; 
Charles  G.  Nichols,  G.  M.  .McKelvey 
Co.,  president  of  NRDG,\;  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  general  manager  of  NRDGA, 
and  John  Hazen,  Washington  lepre- 
sentative. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the 


meeting  was  to  get  retailers’  repoiis  on 
( urrent  supply,  delivery  aiul  invenum 
situations;  on  (urrent  (onsiimer  ile- 
mand  and  on  essential  civilian  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  expected,  however,  that 
\P.\  woidd  give  some  clue  as  to  its 
own  conclusions  about  the  necessity  ol 
retail  itiveiuory  control,  and  whether 
a  selective  type  of  cotitrol  should  Ik; 
attempted. 

Retailer  for  Price  Post?  With  the  ap 
pointment  of  Dr.  Alan  Valentine  as 
Administrator  of  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion.  there  was  fresh  speculation  as  to 
whether  any  individual  svith  roots  in 
the  retail  trade  would  be  appointed  to 
a  key  jjost  iti  the  controls  setup.  Fhe 
jcrl)  of  Director  of  Price  Administra 
tion  under  Dr.  V^alentine  remained  to 
be  filled.  It  is  a  spot  where  knowledsc 
of  retail  operations  and  retailer-mauii- 
facturei  relationships  would  be  a 
blessing  to  everybody  concerned,  in¬ 
cluding  consumers. 

Price  Control  Prospects.  I  here  were 
several  reports  c  urrent  last  month  that 
the  President  was  about  to  call  for 
voluntary  price  controls  along  these 
lines:  (1)  no  price  ittcreases  greater 
than  actual  increases  in  costs;  (2)  ab¬ 
sorption  of  cost  increases  where  piofits 
have  been  “substantial”;  (.3)  a  roll¬ 
back  to  May  21-Jnne  24  levels  in  cases 
where  price  increases  have  been  great¬ 
er  than  dollar  cost  increases.  II  the 
"voluntary”  nrethcxl  did  not  work, 
said  these  reports,  nrandatory  (ontrols 
would  be  cjuickly  invoked.  However, 
the  office  of  Price  Administration  was 
still  set  up  only  on  paper. 

Preservation  of  Records.  Retailers, 
along  with  other  businesses,  are  re- 
(juiretl  to  preserve  records  showing  the 
prices  they  received  or  asked  for  then 
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Rptroaetive  Prire  Hikes  —  A  New  Chapter  in  Vendor  Relations 


IRWIN  I).  WOLF  haN  been  chair- 
man  ol  the  X'endor  Relations  C^oni- 
mittee  ol  NRlKiA  lor  1-1  years— which 
is  to  say  that  the  vice-president  ol  the 
May  (ioinpany  anti  general  manager 
ol  Kaidmann’s  is  a  gilted  diplomat, 
WOLF  persistent,  indelatigahle  and,  il  neces¬ 

sary,  tough.  He  is  one  ol  only  nine 
iiieii  who  have  been  awarded  the  NRDCiA’s  gold  medal 
lor  outstanding  service  to  retailing.  In  any  contest  to 
selett  the  single  retailer  who  has  done  most  lor  his 
lellow  merthants,  Woll,  lor  his  Veiulor  Relations  work, 
woidd  l>e  a  very  promising  candidate. 

In  years  ol  normal  business  conditions,  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee’s  thiel  activity  is  to  improve  the 
general  (  onditions  ol  buying  and  selling.  recent  prtKl- 
lu  t  ol  such  work  is  the  basic  I'rade  Provisions,  a  set  ol 
staiulardi/ed  order  (onditions  which  ironed  out  a  lot 
ol  large  and  small  difficulties  that  had  troubled  both 
manulacturers  aiul  retailers.  C^onlormance  to  the  Basic 
Trade  Provisions  is,  ol  course,  voluntary  on  l)oth  sides. 

There  are  periods,  however,  when  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  work  must  take  on  a  more  militant 
aspect.  We  are  in  such  a  period  now.  'These  times  come 
regularly  with  the  rise  ol  “seller’s  markets.”  Retailers 


leport  that  they  cannot  obtain  firm  price  cpiotations  on 
some  merchandise,  are  asked  to  place  their  orders  on  a 
blank  check  basis,  .\nother  inecpiity  (usually  reserved 
lor  a  later  jx^ricKl,  when  the  "seller’s  market”  is  well 
established)  is  arbitrary  lowering  ol  discounts.  The 
newest  ty|x*  ctl  trouble  is  the  price  increase  on  orders 
previously  accepted  and  confirmed. 

Fighting  price  rises  on  confirmed  orders  is  difficult. 
A  store  can  carry  on  discount  debates  with  manulactur¬ 
ers  and  still  do  business  with  them.  But  when  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  gcxHls  than  you  contracted 
to  pay,  you  face,  under  present  contlitions,  the  very  real 
risk  ol  getting  no  merchandise. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee’s  advice  about  this 
is  to  take  the  risk.  Such  action  by  many  stores  would 
cpiickly  put  a  stop  to  the  utiethical  practice  of  raising 
prices  on  orders  already  accepted.  If  you  decide  you  can’t 
take  the  risk,  you  are  asked— for  your  own  sake,  for  your 
<  ustomers’  sake,  and  in  justice  to  your  fellow  merchants— 
at  least  to  write  a  strong  letter  of  protest  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  cumulative  effect  ol  such  protests  can  Ite 
very  powerful. 

Don't  accept  any  price  rises  without  protest;  don’t 
accept  any  price  rise  on  a  confirmed  order  xvithout 
prolonged  protest. 


goods  <»r  services  during  the  periotl 
May  24,  195()-|une  24,  19.50;  and  also 
the  records  of  all  the  costs  incurred  in 
lonnection  with  such  goods  or  services. 
This  order  is  presumably  intended  to 
lay  the  groundwork  lor  price  and  wage 
Iree/es.  Nothing  in  the  order  stipu¬ 
lates  the  form  in  which  the  records 
imist  be  kept. 

RETAIL  OPERATIONS 

The  Price  Front.  In  the  midst  ol  a 
wave  ol  rumors  ol  early  and  sudden 
price  control,  Leon  Keyserling,  thaii- 
luan  ol  the  President’s  Council  ol  Eco- 
iioinic  Advisors,  said  publicly  that  iu- 
llation  threats  should  be  met  by  hea\  - 
ier  taxes  and  much  tighter  credit  ton- 
irols,  that  price  and  wage  (outrols 
should  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible. 
Keyserling  spoke  at  a  meeting  ol  the 
American  Management  .Association. 
He  talked  in  terms  ol  a  five-year  build¬ 
up  ol  defense  strength,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  believeil  that  production  tould  be 
expanded  to  take  care  ol  military 
needs  without  very  serious  effects  on 
ihe  civilian  economy.  .A  25  per  cent  a 
year  increase  in  production  is  an  en¬ 


tirely  practical  goal  to  shotrt  at,  he 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Undersecre¬ 
tary  ol  the  .Air  Force,  John  H.  Mc¬ 
Cone,  told  a  House  Armed  Services 
committee  that  there  must  be  either 
price  controls  or  substantial  increases 
in  appropriations  to  meet  snowballing 
price  rises.  He  pointed  to  price  in¬ 
creases  ol  1 28.9  jjer  cent  on  crude  rub¬ 
ber;  .S3.8  per  cent  lor  scrap  steel;  32.9 
|>er  tent  for  tin;  23.6  jter  cent  on  cop¬ 
per  and  24.6  per  cent  on  lum’oer.  Sky¬ 
rocketing  prices  have  already  boosted 
the  .Ail  Force  procurement  bills  by 
about  eight  jter  cent. 

New  BL,S  figures  showed  the  prices 
ol  28  basic  commodities  had  increased 
24  j)er  cent  since  the  Korean  action 
began.  There  was  some  slowing  up  in 
commodity  jirices  when  favorable 
news  began  to  come  from  Korea,  but 
price  increases  on  finished  gocxls  con¬ 
tinued.  The  IIckhI  ol  wage  increases 
alone  was  enough  to  keep  prices  spiral¬ 
ing. 

Every  day  brought  retailers  a  new 
batch  of  increases.  For  the  sixth  time 
this  year  carjiet  manufacturers,  in  the 


highest  world  wool  market  in  history, 
raised  their  prices,  this  time  in  a  range 
from  five  to  10  per  cent.  Carpet  wool 
[trices  have  increased  35  per  cent  since 
.August  1.  Apparel  wool  prices  have 
been  increased  five  times  since  June. 
.Major  appliances  were  up  five  to 
15  [ter  cent;  so  were  small  appliances. 
\t  the  National  Wash  Apparel  Show 
in  September,  increases  were  around 
five  [ter  cent,  and  the  word  was  that 
spring  lines  would  be  up  by  20  pet 
cent. 

'The  general  picture  is  one  ol  in¬ 
creases  hovering  around  10  per  cent  in 
industries  which  will  have  to  compete 
with  the  military  for  raw  materials, 
and  of  larger  increases  in  those  lines 
where  the  military  will  be  competing 
with  the  consumer  lor  the  industry’s 
end  products.  (Not  every  price  rise 
“takes”;  it  seems  that  increases  of  up 
to  30  per  cent  caused  sales  ol  cotton 
rugs  to  sag  badly.) 

Some  industries  were  not  merely 
passing  on  price  increases  and  letting 
it  go  at  that.  Textile  mills  are  rejxtrt- 
ed  ignoring  silk,  at  least  until  such  time 
as  its  price  comes  down.  Hard  surface 
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fl(K)r  coverings  manufacturers  are 
shortening  their  lines,  hoping  that  re¬ 
sulting  production  economies  will 
help  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials;  housewares  manufacturers 
have  slowed  production  of  new  items. 
.Manufacturers  of  plastic  draperies  are 
taking  whites  out  of  their  color 
schemes  (because  dead  whites  require 
titanium,  w'hich  is  both  high  and 
scarce.)  C^arpet  and  rug  manufacturers 
are  well-launched  on  the  conversion  of 
substantial  |)ortions  of  their  lines  to 
rayon-wool  blends.  Prices  of  the 
blendeil  carjiets  will  be  considerably 
lower  than  those  of  the  same  grades  in 
all  wool. 

It  is  obvious  that  manufacturing 
ingenuity  can  still  often  create  satis¬ 
factory  merchandise  when  traditional 
materials  are  not  available.  The  same 
ingenuity  could,  perhaps,  be  put  to 
work  oftener  to  offset  raw  material 
price  rises. 

.Meanwhile,  retailers  are  uncertain 
about  customer  reaction  to  higher 
prices,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  anticipatory  buying  largely  went 
out  of  favor  as  the  war  news  improved. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  new 
( retlit  regulation  gave  no  evidence  that 
it  was  any  particular  deterrent  to  buy¬ 
ing;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  wage 
increases  are  being  handed  out  would 
lielp  to  offset  the  price  pinch.  On  the 
other  hand,  income  tax  increases 
would  be  making  themselves  felt  at 
about  the  same  time  the  price  increases 
were  turning  up  at  the  retail  counte/— 
just  in  time  for  Christmas  business. 
Credit  restrictions  were  due  to  be 
lightened.  Also,  it  seemed  likely  that 
retail  inventories  were  further  ahead 
of  last  year’s  figure  than  the  estimated 
sales  increase  of  six  or  eight  per  cent 
for  the  year.  This  disparity  might  well 
be  offset  by  lagging— or  missing— de¬ 
liveries.  But  most  retailers  had  de- 
cidetl  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves— 
big  promotions  were  consequently  in 
evidence  everywhere. 

Some  manufacturers  too  seemed  not 
so  sure  they  were  in  a  .seller’s  market. 
.Major  appliance  manufacturers  did 
not  yet  know  what  reduction  would 
be  required  in  their  civilian  output 
next  year.  They  estimated  a  cut  of  20 
per  cent  but  said  they  would  go 
ahead  with  promotion  plans  made 
earlier.  Some  pointed  out  that  even  a 
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sizable  reduction  in  output  would 
leave  an  adequate  civilian  supply. 

In  mid-September  G-E  announced 
that  its  1950  production  figure  would 
be  12  million  units,  an  all-time  record. 
Next  year’s  prospects  depended  on 
military  needs.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers  stuck 
to  its  plan  for  the  1951  Sleep  Show, 
although  announcing  that  civilian  and 
military  requirements  would  tax  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  limit.  The  Carpet  In- 
.stitute  too  was  going  ahead  with  its 
big  annual  spring  promotion. 

Retail  Profits  Improve.  l.ast  July’s 
scare  buying  sent  nationwide  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  up  30  per  cent  over 
the  July,  1949  level.  The  spurt, 

(  oupled  with  a  decrease  in  markdowns 
of  nearly  16  jier  cent,  reversed  the 
first-cpiarter  sag  in  .sales  and  profits. 
The  Ca)ntrollers’  C^ongress  reported 
that  for  the  half-year  ended  July  31, 
department  stores  with  volume  over 
.SI  million  had  increased  their  profit 
to  a  convalescent  2.1  j>er  -tent  as 
against  the  sick  1.2  per  cent  recorded 
at  July’s  end  a  year  ago. 

In  releasing  the  C^ontrollers’  Con¬ 
gress  half-year  study,  Raymond  F. 
Copes,  general  manager,  said;  “These 
rates  of  return  are  hardly  satisfactory' 
normal  profits,  particularly  when  com¬ 
pared  to  rejxn  ted  earnings  of  certain 
manufacturing  industries  which  have 
ranged  from  5.6  to  9.6  per  t  ent  of  cor¬ 
porate  sales.’’ 

The  impact  of  the  summer  raid  on 
store  stocks  was  clearly  shown  in 
Copes’  report  by  a  comparison  of  first- 
quarter  and  half-year  results  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  doing  volume  over  SI 
million.  For  the  first  quarter  these 
stores  had  shown  a  sales  tlecline  of  five 
|>er  cent  and  a  profit  tlecline  of  19.2 
|jer  cent  below  last  year’s  first  quarter. 
In  early  1950  markdowns  had  de¬ 
clined  10.1  per  cent  below  the  bad 
1949  experience;  for  the  half-year  the 
late  of  improvement  was  accelerated, 
and  markdowns  were  15.9  |jer  cent  be¬ 
low  a  year  ago.  Gross  margin  had  im¬ 
proved  0.8  per  cent  by  April  30;  by 
july  31  it  was  up  3.2  per  cent.  Sales 
decline  had  been  so  consistent  that  the 
30  per  cent  bulge  in  July  of  this  year 
brought  the  half-year  sales  experience 
up  only  one  per  cent  above  a  year  ago. 
But  with  the  big  improvement  in 
markdowns,  profits  as  a  (lercentage  of 


sales  were  75  |>er  cent  higher  than  at 
the  half-year  |X)int  in  1949.  Spci  ialty  } 
stores,  which  did  not  gain  by  the  na-  \ 
tionwide  run  on  hard  goods,  had  a  ! 
slight  profit  decline.  ' 

Stores  which  released  their  own 
half-year  figures  all  told  the  same  storv 
of  war-stimulated  sales.  Macy’s  sales  i 
—a  record— were  up  4.3  |>er  cent  for  the  | 
half  year;  up  7.3  j>er  cent  for  the  sec-  | 
ond  tjuarter.  Wieboldt’s  second  <|uart- 
er  brought  a  sales  increase  of  10  per  l 
cent;  making  the  half-year  rise  5.9  per  l! 
cent.  Ciimbel  Bros,  came  in  with  a  j 
minute  sales  decline  for  the  six  ;  i 
months,  but  this  w-as  a  big  impro’-c- 
ment  over  the  first  cjuarter’s  3.9  jjer 
cent  drop.  .\t  the  May  Stores  a  second  I 
quarter  jump  of  9.4  [)er  cent  brought  F 
the  half-year  figures  to  1.8  |>er  cent  | 
above  a  year  ago.  I 

Predictions  for  the  final  quarter  1 
centeretl  around  a  sales  increase  rang-  I 
ing  from  six  to  eight  (jer  cent;  Macy’s  I 
Q.  Forrest  Walker  thought  the  year  as  |i 
a  whole  would  close  with  dollar  vol-  I 
lime  about  five  per  cent  above  1949.  || 

STORE  PROMOTIONS 

Fabrics  by  Freud.  In  .Macy’s  btxtk  on 
teminine  psychology,  every  miss  and 
missus  dreams  about  being  more  at-  i 
tractive  and  more  successful  as  a  wom¬ 
an.  In  each  dream  there  is  a  sewing  i 
machine  and  needles,  the  Iretter  to  ex¬ 
press  femininity.  With  this  psycho¬ 
logical  pattern  in  mind,  the  big  New 
York  store  last  month  came  up  with  a 
huge  fabric  promotion  that  brought 
'treams  of  dreamy  shoppers  to  the 
Store’s  big  Fabric  Fair,  many  of  them 
eager  to  express  themselves  at  the  sales 
counter. 

Elaborating  on  the  Fair  theme, 
"Dreams  of  Women,’’  the  fabric  center 
prestyrted  a  series  of  eight  “atmos- 
jjhere”  displays  picturing  typical  fem¬ 
inine  dreams— the  bride,  outdoor  girl, 
clubwoman,  career  girl,  hostess,  Irelle 
of  the  ball,  party  girl  and  mother  and 
daughter.  In  these  gauze  draped  dis¬ 
plays,  fabrics  and  patterns  formed  the  ; 
backdrop.  i 

Each  day  during  the  run  of  the  Fair,  | 
eight  fashion  shows  were  presented. 

In  all,  64  popular  fall  fashions  and  fab¬ 
rics  were  whipped  up  from  available 
patterns.  In  the  dressmaking  center, 
Iree  lessons  on  sewing  were  on  tap, 
including  a  special  ten-lecture  course 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Lord  &  Taylor’s  showpiece  windows  each  year  collect  such  spellbound  and  stationary  crowds  that 
many  Fifth  Avenue  shoppers  only  know  by  hearsay  what  they  contain.  Last  year’s  series  was 
dedicated  to  the  Lights  of  Christinas:  Starlight,  Candlelight,  Firelight  and  The  Light  of  the 
Christmas  Tree.  Henry  F.  Callahan,  display  director. 

Christmas  Successes 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  DISPLAYS  THAT  DREW  CROWDS 
LAST  YEAR,  MOVED  MERCHANDISE,  DEMONSTRATED  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SKILLED  VISUAL  MERCHANDISING 


The  cheerful  activities  of  the  Holly  Twins  keynoted  Cinderella  was  a  popular  fairyland  character  last  year,  in 
McCurdy’s  Toyland  and  carried  through  merchandise  win-  story-telling  windows  for  the  children  and  as  a‘  continuing 
dows,  interior  displays  and  street  floor  ledges.  They  appeared  theme  for  merchandise  windows.  Above,  one  of  a  series 
again  on  the  escalators  leading  to  Toyland.  McCurdy’s,  featuring  Walt  Disney’s  animated  figures.  The  Hecht  Co., 


Rochester;  Charles  Ellis,  display  manager. 
STORES 


Washington,  D.  C.;  Earl  W.  Dorfman^  display  director. 
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Mr.  Bingle,  Maison  Blanche  Christmas  character,  appeared 
in  every  Christmas  promotion,  sign,  window  and  interior 
display.  Customers  met  him  first  in  a  50-foot  high  plaster 
version  above  the  store  entrance.  His  lighted  eyes  blinked 
on  and  off.  Colored  lights  on  each  side  formed  a  three-candle 
design.  "Mr.  Bingle  Is  Here  with  Christmas  Cheer”  was  the 


storewide  slogan.  He  appeared,  in  puppet  version,  on  a  five- 
minute  television  program  every  evening,  helping  Santa 
Claus  read  letters  from  the  children.  In  merchandise  win¬ 
dows  he  jjerched  atop  a  cardboard  replica  of  the  store  build¬ 
ing.  He  turned  up  again  in  a  continuous-[)erformance  pup 
jjet  show  in  the  toy  window.  (The  puppet  show  stage  occu- 


ORGANIZED  CHARM 


r. 


The  geometric  neatness  of  these  departmental  windows 
rested  the  shopper’s  eyes;  invited  detailed  examination  of 
the  gift  merchandise.  Wood  displayers.  Provincial  style,  five 
inches  deep  and  nine  feet  high,  were  painted  gold;  each  sec¬ 
tion  spotlighted  an  item.  Christmas  balls  were  fixed  in  gold 
metal  holders  which  formed  a  continuous  frame  extending 
across  the  top.  and  down  the  sides  of  the  windows.  This 
arrangement  was  used  along  an  entire  bank  of  windows, 

18 


including  a  large  corner.  The  quiet  background  draperies 
were  beige.  The  setting  was  effectively  used  for  most  vari¬ 
eties  of  merchandise.  In  one  window  shown  here  were 
luggage  and  p>ortable  radios,  in  the  other,  flatware,  hollow- 
ware  and  decorative  accessories  of  silver.  The  setting  worked 
equally  well  for  the  display  of  fashion  accessories  and  other 
main  floor  items.  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Del  LeSage,  display  director. 
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Frame  displayers  provide  a  restful  focusing  point  for  the 
window  designed  to  suggest  the  wealth  of  gift  merchandise 
available  in  a  department.  These  frames  w'ere  green  and 
blue,  against  a  black  background  and  a  grey-carpeted  floor 
with  a  scattering  of  snow.  Gold  back  lighting  was  used. 
Window  card  read;  “From  sturdy  aluminum  to  fragile 
china— Gifts  Galore.”  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birming¬ 
ham,  ,\la.:  Joseph  Apoeinsky,  display  director. 


The  frame  for  this  dramatic  display  was  a  curtain  of  green 
georgette  painted  with  starbursts  of  white  and  dotted  with 
sequins  and  pastel  colored  convex  mirrors.  The  curtain  was 
hung  right  against  the  glass  of  the  window.  Merchandise 
—evening  gowns  in  this  case— floated  in  a  cloud  effect  of  white 
spun  glass.  The  georgette  curtain  treatment  was  used  on 
the  entire  store  front  of  22  windows.  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio;  J.  E.  Vent,  display  director. 


STORES 


pied  the  center  of  a  giant  torn-open  gift  box.)  Inside  the  held  red  neon  flames,  and  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Bingle  posed 
store,  counter  ledge  decorations  feature  Mr.  Bingle  on  a  against  a  green  lycopodium  spray.  There  is  some  risk  of  dis- 
heap  of  Christmas  gift  boxes,  against  a  background  of  white-  appointment  in  the  creation  of  a  brand  new  Christmas 
niicaed  Christmas  wreath  and  three-candle  units.  In  the  character,  but  New  Orleans  took  the  lighthearted  Mr.  Bingle 
shadow  box  displays,  merchandise  was  clipped  to  white  wire  to  its  heart  without  hesitation.  .Maison  Blanche,  New 
grillwork.  Background  was  red;  fluorescent  tube  candles  Orleans;  Emile  F.  Ai.line,  display  director. 


DEVICE  FOR  DRAMA 


Vi. 


Pages  from  ihe  store’s  Christmas  catalogue  are  tacked  on  the 
screen  behind  this  interior  display  of  catalogue-promoted 
items.  Copies  of  the  catalogue  are  scattered  on  the  platform 
Hoor.  These  setups  appeared  throughout  the  store,  making 
a  strong  follow-up  for  the  direct  mail  promotion.  Displays 
were  changed  periodically.  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
Orleans:  Leonard  M.  Pons,  display  director. 


Simple,  well-organized  and  invaluable  follow-up  for  item 
promotions  on  the  store’s  television  program.  Highly  visible 
tickets,  ribbon-tied  like  gift-cards,  showed  price  and  location, 
helped  the  customer  to  find  the  merchandise  quickly.  Fhe 
display  would  be  equally  effective  for  follow-up  of  newspaper 
or  direct  mail  promotion.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Earl  W.  Dorfman,  display  director. 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 


Trees  of  silver  fringe  revolved  continuously  on  turntables 
concealed  in  silver  tubs.  Spotlights  were  placed  inside  the 
tubs,  and  each  tree  had  a  different  color  lighting.  Main  floor 
posts-over  100— were  trimmed  with  lighted  garlands— 
metallic  leaves  of  light  blue  and  silver  with  blue  electric 
lights.  Ceiling  trim  was  12-inch  snow  flakes.  D.  H.  Holmes 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans;  Leonard  M.  Pons,  display  director. 
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Ceiling  and  columns  were  hung  with  silvery  lighted  chande¬ 
liers  and  candelabra,  decorated  with  Christmas  tree  balls. 
The  over-all  color  picture  was  off-tone  green  and  magenta, 
combined  with  silver.  Columns  were  wrapped  in  green  with 
silver  bandings  and  stars.  Silver,  green  and  magenta  stars 
hung  from  the  ceiling.  A.  Harris  &  Company,  Dallas;  James 
L.  Hodges,  display  manager. 
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WINDOW  CONTINUITIES 


At  leit,  one  window  in  a  series  ot  departmental  displays  metal  railing.  C^ard  read:  “Does  He  Like  the  Rugged  Out- 

against  a  background  of  authentically  detailed  Victorian  door  Life?  Here  are  just  a  few  of  dozens  of  gift  ideas 

rooftops,  covered  with  snow.  'I'he  snowy  tree  branches  were  designed  to  please  him,  from  Bamberger’s  Men’s  Floor.’’ 
lighted,  and  light  shone  from  the  tlormer  window.  Back-  L.  Bambergf.r  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  j.;  Robert  L.  McCorkle, 

ground  was  gunmetal.  This  men’s  wear  and  furnishings  display  director.  .At  right,  one  of  a  series  of  windows  which 

window  was  devoted  to  sports  items,  scattered  lavishly  on  a  reproduced  six  old  English  shop  fronts.  Frederick  fc  Nelson, 

three-level  fixture  and  hanging  casually  from  the  ’’roof’s”  Seattle:  Joseph  T.  S  ji  rsen,  display  director. 


AUDIENCE  PARTICIPATION 


Affixed  to  the  outside  of  this  “Santa’s  Post  Office”  windowpane  was  a  sturdy,  large- 
capacity  mail  box.  Window  card  invited  children  to  “mail”  their  Santa  letters  here  and 
promised  that  “Santa  will  read  it  and  talk  it  over  with  you  tomorrow  in  McCurdy’s 
Toyland.”  On  the  inside  of  the  window  the  box  opened  onto  a  moving  mail  conveyor 
that  carried  the  letters  into  the  store.  Post  office  “clerks”  at  the  rear  are  reindeer. 
Simulated  |X)st-office  boxes,  left  and  right,  are  labeled  with  gift  suggestions.  McCurdy’s, 
Rochester,  New  York;  Charles  Ellis,  display  director. 
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Annual  Convention 
January  8-11,  1950 

Hotel  Statler,  New  York 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

"O  ETAILERS  are  not  yet  deeply  in- 
volved  in  the  problems  of  the 
semi-military  economy  which  is  tak¬ 
ing  shape  in  the  U.  S.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  the  effect  of  military 
procurement  orders  amounting  to  $80 
billion  a  year  will  be  heavily  felt. 

Assuming  that  there  will  be  no  ma¬ 
jor  conflict  soon,  it  will  take  at  least 
two  years  to  achieve  the  state  of  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness  which  the  U.  S. 
joint  chiefs  of  staff  consider  essential. 
Once  the  peak  stage  of  war-readiness 
has  been  reached,  a  huge  part  of  .Amer¬ 
ica’s  resources  will  still  be  devoted  year 
after  year  to  maintaining  it.  Nothing 
like  this  has  been  known  in  American 
history  before;  we  are  entering  a  phase 
of  national  existence  for  which  no 
previous  experience  has  prepared  us. 

In  this  kind  of  economy,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  retailers  will  be  in  some 
ways  actually  heavier  than  in  wartime. 
Controls  must  inevitably  come  at  re¬ 
tail  level  as  the  pressures  of  military 
demands  and  rising  civilian  incomes 
make  themselves  felt.  These  controls 
cannot  be  regarded  as  tenipjorary;  they 
will  last  for  a  long  time,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  cannot  afford  inequities  and  ec¬ 
centricities  that  might  be  tolerated  in 
controls  of  a  strictly  emergency  nature. 


Retailers,  therefore  have  an  even 
bigger  stake  in  the  type  of  controls 
that  will  come  out  of  Washington  in 
the  next  few  months  than  they  would 
have  if  we  were  engaged  in  an  all-out 
war.  They  have  a  heavier  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  stating  the  civilian  consumer’s 
case.  They  have  a  much  bigger  job  of 
investigating  substitute  items  and  edu¬ 
cating  customers  in  their  use. 

With  the  prospect  that  inflationary 
influences  may  continue  for  decades 
they  have  more  difficult  decisions  to 
make  in  their  dealings  with  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  must  do  their  part  over 
and  over  again,  as  new  war  fears  in¬ 
evitably  arise,  to  restrain  panic  buy¬ 
ing.  In  World  War  II  they  sold  bonds, 
recruited  blood  donors,  did  dozens  of 
propaganda  jobs.  They  will  have  all 
this  to  do  again,  and  most  likely  in 
circumstances  where  the  public,  not 
having  an  actual  war  on  its  hands,  will 
be  less  enthusiastic  about  making  sac¬ 
rifices  and  taking  inconveniences.  .And 
they  must  settle  into  the  long  pull 
with  some  prospect  of  giving  nearly 
normal  customer  service. 

All  these  matters  have  influenced 
the  plans  for  the  40th  .Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association.  The  program,  to  begin 
with,  has  been  kept  extremely  flexible 
so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  as  various 
market  situations,  now  rather  obscure, 
develop  more  clearly. 

The  groundwork  for  the  four  days 
of  discussion  will  be  prepared  on  the 
opening  night,  Monday,  January  8, 
when  a  full  session  of  the  convention 
will  meet  to  discuss  government  con¬ 
trols  in  effect  and  in  prospect.  This 
meeting  will  be  addressed  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
policy  and  administration  in  the  de¬ 
fense  economy.  Members  will  have 
full  opportunity  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  ask  questions. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  conven¬ 
tion  swings  into  its  heavy  routine  of 
specialized  meetings.  The  Personnel 
Group  will  tackle  the  toughest  prob¬ 
lem  of  all:  the  manpower  situation. 


Government  officials  will  give  their 
appraisal  of  retailing’s  prospects.  It  is 
not  expected  to  be  a  cheerful  one. 
Then  the  meeting  will  hear  a  panel¬ 
led  discussion  on  ways  and  means  of 
coping  with  the  problem:  I.  Employ¬ 
ment  Resources:  2.  Recruiting  Tech¬ 
niques;  3.  Use  of  Part  Time  Workers; 

4.  Changes  in  Employee  Schedules;  5. 
Re-employment  Resp>onsibilities  and 
Procedures,  and  6.  Changes  in  Store 
Hours  to  Save  Manpower. 

Other  phases  of  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  will  have  been  handled  earlier,  in 
a  Monday  afternoon  session  of  the 
Personnel  Group  on  New  Training 
.Approaches;  and  will  come  up  again 
in  two  sessions  of  the  Personnel  Group 
and  the  Distributive  Education  Group. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  9, 
the  Personnel  and  Store  Management 
Groups  will  meet  jointly  for  a  session 
on  wage  administration.  Sp>eakers  will 
discuss:  1.  Wage  Stabilization  in  a  De¬ 
fense  Economy;  2.  Job  Evaluation;  3. 
The  Impact  of  the  Federal  Minimum 
Wage  on  Retailing.  An  open  discus¬ 
sion  will  follow. 

The  two  group>s  will  meet  for  an¬ 
other  joint  session  on  Wednesday 
morning,  January  10,  on  the  subject  of 
Employee  Relations,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics  scheduled:  1.  You  and  the 
Labor  Law;  2.  What  Are  You  Doing 
.About  Grievances?  and  3.  Current 
Pension  Planning. 

The  Effect  of  Defense  .Activities  on 
Store  Operation  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  Store  Management  Group’s  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January 

10,  the  discussion  including  changes  in 
store  policies  and  stock  handling  syv 
terns,  and  the  complicated  problem  of 
civilian  defense  measures  and  the 
store’s  part  in  local  defense  programs. 
On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  January 

11,  the  Group  will  have  a  full  session 
on  the  strictly  technical  asjiects  of  the 
store  manager’s  job  in  supply  purchas¬ 
ing  and  wrapping  and  packing. 

The  Merchandising  Division  will 
bring  all  merchandisers  together  tor 
discussion  of  storewide  problems,  then 
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Mobilized  FOR  Defense 


will  break  up  into  divisional  and  de¬ 
partmental  groups.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  January  9,  the  first  general 
meeting  for  merchandisers  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  critical  markets,  and  industry 
leaders  will  repiort  on  the  supply,  price 
and  volume  outlook  in  each  one.  A 
leading  economist  will  present  his  gen¬ 
eral  business  forecast,  and  the  meeting 
will  then  be  thrown  open  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  session.  On  Thursday 
morning,  January  11,  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  will  join  up  for  a  single  big  ses¬ 
sion.  Aside  from  an  exchange  of  view¬ 
points  on  general  store  problems,  the 
meeting  will  be  particularly  valuable 
with  reference  to  the  store  administra¬ 
tion  of  any  direct  retail  controls  which 
may  be  effective  by  January. 

Market  and  management  problems 
at  departmental  level  will  then  be 
aired  in  separate  merchandising  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  workshop  variety:  Piece 
Goods  Merchandising,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  January  9;  Lingerie  Mer¬ 
chandising  on  Wednesday  morning, 
January  10;  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
•Merchandising  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  10;  Ready-to-Wear  Mer¬ 
chandising  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
January  10  and  Accessories  and  Small- 
wares  Merchandising  on  Thursday 
morning,  January  11. 

The  two  meetings  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  are  scheduled  for  Tues¬ 
day,  January  10.  An  early  bird  (8:00 


\.  M.)  session  will  be  devoted  to 
LIFO  questions,  and  a  long  procession 
of  retailers  with  questions  in  hand  is 
exp>ected.  After  all  these  have  been 
answered  the  Congress  will  meet  again 
tor  an  afternoon  session,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics  on  the  agenda:  1.  Pro¬ 
ductivity  and  Research:  2.  Social  Se¬ 
curity;  3.  Taxation,  and  4.  Budgetary 
Controls. 

The  Credit  Management  Division, 
too,  is  concentrating  its  activities  into 
one  crowded  day,  opening  with  an 
Early  Bird  session  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  discussion  of  smaller  store 
credit  problems.  The  Division’s  full 
session  will  be  devoted  to  Productive 
Credit  Tools,  with  these  subjects  in 
the  lead:  1.  Management  Looks  to  the 
Credit  Department;  2.  Customer  Rela¬ 
tions;  3.  Expense  Saving  Ideas,  and  4. 
Consumer  Credit  Regulation. 

On  the  basis  of  information  in  hand 
in  early  October,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  believe  that  any  plans  which 
call  for  slackening  off  of  promotion 
effort  in  the  spring  of  1951  are  prema¬ 
ture:  and  the  theme  for  their  four 
scheduled  sessions  is,  therefore,  “How¬ 
to  Get  More  Sales  in  1951.’’  The  first 
meeting,  on  Tuesday  morning,  Janu- 
uary  9,  will  review  successful  promo¬ 
tions  of  this  year;  the  second,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  will  cover  current 
problems  in  promotion,  and  a  meeting 
on  Thursday  morning,  January  11, 


will  present  new  ideas  for  1951.  All  of 
these  meetings  will  be  presented  in 
dramatized,  “skit”  form  which  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Division  with  overflow  audi¬ 
ences  in  the  past.  The  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group,  meeting  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  January  10,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  panel  of  authorities  who  are 
now  writing  the  Group’s  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Manual. 

In  addition  to  their  week-long  at¬ 
tendance  at  other  sessions,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division 
each  year  hold  their  own  crowded  and 
lively  convention-within-a<onvention. 
This  year,  they  start  with  an  afternoon 
session  on  Tuesday,  January  9  and 
continue  with  a  dinner  meeting  and 
evening  session.  Subjects  scheduled: 
1.  Market  Outlook;  2.  When  You  Buy, 
PLAN  to  Sell;  3.  Unionization  in 
Smaller  Communities;  4.  Opten  Forum 
on  Parking  Problems  in  Smaller  Com¬ 
munities;  5.  How  the  Smaller  Store 
Can  Grow;  6.  Five  Merchants  Speak¬ 
ing  on  the  subject:  What  1951  Means 
to  Me. 

The  biggest  meeting  of  all,  of 
course,  comes  on  Thursday  evening 
with  the  retail  banquet  which  closes 
the  Convention.  This  will  be  a  nicely 
balanced  compound  of  seriousness 
(contributed  by  the  important  address 
^  of  a  nationally  famous  person)  and 
fun  (now  being  planned  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  faithfully  sampling  every¬ 
thing  in  the  entertainment  world). 
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THE  DELIVERY  SITUATION  IN 
THE  SOFT  GOODS  MARKETS 


►  A  number  of  representative  buyers 
and  merchandise  managers  in  the  New 
York  area  were  contacted  in  a  check-up 
on  the  situation  in  various  soft-goods 
markets,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
important  factor  of  deliveries.  Their 
views  are  here  presented  for  the  special 
benefit  of  stores  throughout  the 
country. 

READY-TO-WEAR 

Other  than  openings  of  holiday 
lines  (latter  part  of  September),  cruise 
lines  (October  10),  and  Guild  houses 
(starting  November  6),  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  there  is  little  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty  about  coming  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  would  appear  that  price  ranges 
will  be  the  same  in  the  various  re¬ 
sources  as  last  year,  but  deviation  from 
last  year’s  value  is  anticipated. 

Delivery  difficulties  are  not  expect¬ 
ed  on  holiday  lines,  except  for  blouses 
of  certain  fabrics.  Nylon,  of  course, 
will  be  very  short.  Certain  woolens, 
too,  will  be  in  tight  supply,  but  on 
these  no  real  hardship  is  likely  to 
develop. 

ACCESSORIES 

Delivery  constitutes  today’s  big 
problem  in  fashion  accessories.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  less  concerned  about  short¬ 
ages  than  about  deliveries.  Adequate 


merchandise  is  available  at  the  .present 
time,  even  though  it  is  up  in  price. 
But  deliveries  that  normally  should 
take  two  weeks,  are  requiring  six;  and 
stores’  timing  has  been  thrown  far  off. 
Especially  poor  are  deliveries  on  hand¬ 
bags  and  rhinestone  jewelry.  There 
are  signs  of  difficulties  developing  on 
gloves  and  on  low-end  scarfs. 

This  very  evidently  is  an  artificial 
situation,  and  those  interviewed  seem 
to  think  that  should  the  Korean  situ¬ 
ation  clear  up  soon,  an  immediate  im¬ 
provement  in  deliveries  would  be  not¬ 
ed,  as  the  many  primary  and  secondary 
sp>eculators  who  are  said  to  be  “sitting 
on  metals  and  fabrics  to  boost  the 
market’’  began  to  unload. 

Because  of  the  slowness  of  deliver¬ 
ies,  stores  are  anticipating  on  Christ¬ 
mas  merchandise,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  normally.  An  important  resident 
office  is  recommending  that  most  ac¬ 
cessory  departments  buy  80  p)er  cent  of 
their  needs  through  Christmas  (as  of 
mid-September). 

Peaking  of  stocks  by  the  end  of 
October  is  encouraged. 

It  is  anticipated  that  hosiery  will 
account  for  a  good  portion  of  the 
Christmas  gift  business,  because  of  the 
public’s  belief  that  it  will  be  more 
scarce  after  the  holidays,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  gift  item  that  does  not 
carry  an  excise  ux. 


The  accessories  market  will  open  for 
a  two-week  period  of  showing  new 
lines,  on  January  8. 

LINGERIE 

The  inevitable  shortages  on  all  ny¬ 
lon  merchandise  as  yet  are  being  felt  | 
in  lingerie  departments  only  in  that  ’ 
deliveries  are  slow.  Stores’  stocks  still  ' 
are  adequate.  As  soon  as  their  present 
stock  runs  out,  however,  they  will  be 
aware  of  the  nylon  scarcity. 

The  trend  is  toward  increased  use 
of  multifilament  crep>es,  cottons,  silks, 
and  blends  as  substitutes  for  nylon. 
The  multifilament  market  itself  is 
tightening  up  considerably,  and  short¬ 
ages  of  these  crepes  may  be  noted  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  trend  toward  other  fabrics  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nylon  shortage,  may  re¬ 
sult  in  changes  in  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques  relating  to  the  unification  and 
relocation  of  woven  and  tricot  depart¬ 
ments. 

So  far  as  original  op>ening  prices  are  ' 
concerned,  strong  price  ranges  in  the 
market  are  the  same  as  last  season, 
except  that  some  low-end  price  ranges 
have  been  eliminated  completely.  On. 
reorders,  however,  prices  are  up  some¬ 
what. 

Market  opinion  is  that  prices  will  be 
higher  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  rise 
will  be  felt  more  severely  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level,  than  this  year. 

Most  retailers  op}erating  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  basis  will  find  shortages  and  de¬ 
livery  delays  on  all  holiday  merchan- 
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dise  ill  the  market.  Resident  offices 
have  ujiied  their  stores  to  place  holi¬ 
day  conunitments  as  early  as  possible, 
to  insiiic  delivery. 

CHILDREN'S  WEAR 

The  single  serious  shortage  in  the 
children's  wear  market  is  in  nylon 
goods,  with  snow  suits  made  of  nylon 
being  the  item  most  severely  affected. 
Both  manufacturers  and  retailers  have 
worked  on  Spring  merchandise  a  little 
earlier  than  normally  this  year,  and 
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lines  have  shapied  up  well.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  some  additional  price  in¬ 
creases,  manufacturers  may  have  mod¬ 
ified  styling  or  trim  in  garments,  or 
possibly  made  some  changes  from  their 
customary  fabrics,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  price-line  set-up. 

Merchants  may  encounter  difficulty 
on  holiday  deliveries.  In  many  cases, 
manufacturers  have  held  off  buying 
their  piece  goods,  and  certain  lines 
are  quite  difficult.  Chenille  robes 
are  particularly  uncertain.  By  mid- 
September  most  manufacturers  had 
sioppied  accepting  additional  orders 
on  any  Christmas  merchandise,  and  it 
looked  as  though  deliveries  even  ol 
existing  contracts  might  be  problemat¬ 
ical  because  all  concerned  had  played 
so  close  to  the  line. 

PIECE  GOODS 

Rayons.  Rayons,  in  general,  did  not 
open  up  for  spring  business  as  early 
as  cottons,  though  there  were  some  ad¬ 
vance  showings  of  print  lines.  Staple 
100-denier  prints,  the  most  acceptable 
rayon  print  for  better  business,  opened 
at  $1  per  yard— about  the  same  price 
as  that  of  a  year  ago.  92  x  68  French 
crepie,  an  important  popular-price 
print  cloth,  opened  at  about  55  cents, 
which  is  up  2V2  to  5  cents  from  a  year 
ago. 

Certain  staples— taffeta,  for  example 
—have  shown  a  marked  increase. 
Staple  180  x  68  taffeta  this  year  is 
alxiut  10  per  cent  (or  five  cents  a  yard) 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Silks.  There  has  been  a  big  change  in 
the  silk  picture.  Silk  prices  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and 
a  shortage  of  silk  prints  appears  immi¬ 
nent.  Hand-screened  fine  silk  print 
lines  which  last  year  opened  at  $1.75, 
now  are  priced  at  S2  to  S2.35,  roller 
prints  at  SI. 85  to  $2.15.  Silks  which 
last  year  were  retail-priced  at  about 
S2.50,  now  will  be  marked  at  from 
S3.50  to  S3.95.  Silk  shantungs  also  are 
up,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the 
prints.  Desirable  silks  will  be  in  fairly 
tight  supply,  and  they  are  being 
bought  up  avidly  in  the  market. 

Nylon.  Due  to  government  requisi¬ 
tions,  nylon  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get. 
Orders  still  are  being  taken  at  about 
the  same  prices  (mid-September),  but 


colors  have  been  taken  off  of  many 
lines,  and  gradually  nylon  may  go  out 
of  the  picture  entirely,  say  the  indi¬ 
viduals  we  queried. 

Woolens  and  Worsteds.  Better-end 
worsteds  probably  will  have  to  be 
priced  $1  higher  at  retail  than  last 
year.  This  applies  to  fine  gabardines, 
and  worsted  crepes  and  flannels. 

There  is  an  acute  awareness  in  the 
market  of  the  shortage  of  desirable 
fine  woolens.  Jobbers  claim  they  can 
not  buy  a  piece  of  quality  goods  at 
any  price  and  that  those  who  have 
such  goods  are  holding  on  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  can  get  more  money  by 
so  doing. 

Customers,  however,  are  not  accept¬ 
ing  undesirable  quality.  They  are 
still  insisting  on  good  merchandise, 
and  seem  prepiared  to  outwait  the  situ¬ 
ation  until  they  get  it. 

»  It  appears  inevitable  that  rayon 
suitings  will  begin  to  make  inroads,  if 
woolen  prices  go  too  high.  Fine  worst¬ 
ed-type  rayon  suitings  look  remark¬ 
ably  akin  to  fine  worsted;  and  the 
price  is  $1.98  a  yard— compared  with 
.S8.00  a  yard  for  woolen. 

This  is  a  serious  consideration  at  the 
present  time,  and  departments  may 
well  be  concerned  over  what  it  may 
tio  to  sales  figures. 

Cottons.  Spring  cotton  lines  opened 
up  with  prices  on  combed  goods  slight¬ 
ly  higher  than  last  year.  Prices  on  fine 
combed  goods  were  up  5-15  pier  cent; 
SO-square  percale,  which  is  the  barom¬ 
eter  of  the  cotton  market  today, 
showed  increases  of  about  15  per  cent 
from  first-line  houses,  averaging  about 
32*/i  cents,  or  4  to  bVi  cents  higher 
than  last  year.  The  largest  increases 
on  combed  high-count  cottons  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  fine  plaid  ginghams. 
Denim,  one  of  the  active  cotton  num- 
l>ers.  has  not  advanced  in  proportion 
(about  two  cents,  or  five  per  cent). 

On  September  15,  most  mills  were 
taking  business  for  January  delivery, 
at  price  increases  from  last  spring  as 
indicated  above. 

Linen.  Supply  looks  tight  for  spring. 
Imported  Irish  dress  linens  have  been 
booked  up  quite  a  few-  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Most  linen  houses  are  sold  up 
for  the  first  quarter  of  spring,  1951. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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MEN'S  CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHINGS 

Look  for  difficulty  in  getting  deliv¬ 
eries  on  most  merchandise,  for  Christ¬ 
mas  selling.  Stores  that  ordered  in 
August  and  September  will  get  the 
preference;  later  comers  w’ill  be  later 
served.  Public  demand  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  may  aggravate  the  situation. 
There  was  evidence  that  a  good  many 
people  were  buying  their  clothing  for 
Christmas  as  early  as  September; 
therefore,  retail  stocks  may  be  sold  out 
before  Christmas. 

In  the  height  of  any  season  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  “run”  on  certain  commodi¬ 
ties.  One  item  affected  that  way  this 
fall  has  been  the  corduroy  coat.  A  big 
demand  is  evidenced  also  for  mixture 
gabardines  and  for  blue  suits.  All 
these  items  will  sell  fast  and  will  be 
hard  to  replace  in  stocks. 

In  general,  work  clothes,  all  cordu- 
loy  goods,  and  wool  goods  will  show 
slow  delivery. 

Although  the  best-managed  market 
resources  have  understood  their  inven¬ 
tory  |x>sition  and  the  market  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
and  have  not  taken  orders  beyond 
their  powers  to  deliver,  manufacturers 
(usually  the  smaller  ones)  who  do  npt 
run  as  tight  a  control  and  can  not 
take  a  long  fprw’ard  position  on  piece 
goods,  were  caught  short  in  the  quick 
market  turn  after  Korea.  Especially 
in  shirts,  pajamas  and  sports  shirts, 
manufacturers  have  orders  that  they 
now  are  unable  to  cover,  at  least  at 
the  prices  indicated,  because  piece 
goods  prices  went  up  before  they  had 
ordered  for  their  needs. 

In  some  instances  manufacturers 
facing  production  costs  higher  than 
anticipated,  are  trying  to  raise  the 
price  on  orders  already  accepted.  As 
a  rule,  however,  they  are  not  too  in¬ 
sistent.  It  is  said  that  the  knit  goods 
mills  especially  have  raised  their  prices 
on  orders  already  booked.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  particularly  serious 
on  clothing,  though  on  orders  taken 
since  the  rises  on  fabrics  have  been  at 
prices  compensatingly  higher. 


RISING  WOOL  PRICES:  HOW  WILL 
THEY  AFFECT  MEN’S  WEAR? 


^j^ITH  a  view  to  checking  the 
^  effects  on  the  men’s  clothing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  consistent  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  wool  prices  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  the  Men’s  and  Hoys’  Wear 
Group  interviewed  several  representa¬ 
tive  and  authoritative  men’s  wear  buy¬ 
ers  and  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers.  The  consensus  is  that  the  rising 
trend  of  wool  prices  can  not  help  but 
alter  the  men’s  clothing  picture— in 
the  not-so-remote  future,  though  prob¬ 
ably  not  immediately. 

It  is  not  generally  expected  that 
clothing  prices  will  reflect  the  higher 
raw  material  levels  to  any  appreciable 
degree  for  this  fall.  To  be  more  spe¬ 
cific,  one  buyer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
although  clothing  for  October  deliv¬ 
ery  probably  will  not  have  been  affect¬ 
ed,  after  that  has  been  delivered  many 
manufacturers  will  start  on  new  mer¬ 
chandise  for  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  delivery,  which  will  go  to  stores  at 
a  higher  price  because  it  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  higher  replacement  cost.  An¬ 
other  buyer  contends  that  the  price 
rise  will  be  felt  on  reorders  only,  not 
on  the  initial  stock  which  stores  pur¬ 
chased  in  April  and  May.  A  notable 
exception  is  in  the  knit  wear  field. 
Men’s  and  boys’  sweaters,  and  also  un¬ 
derwear,  are  up,  even  now  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season. 

For  spring,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
different  situation  is  expected.  “Men’s 
clothing  will  be  definitely  higher,”  say 
those  interviewed,  “with  suits  retailing 
for  approximately  five  dollars  more.” 
Wool  cost  is  not  the  only  factor  in¬ 
volved.  In  addition  to  the  higher  piece 
goods  prices,  it  is  expected  that  labor 
costs  will  go  up,  and  consistently  com¬ 
pensating  increases  in  price  will  be 
assumed  at  all  levels,  from  mill  to  re¬ 
tailer.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
many  manufacturers  are  declining  to 
give  their  spring  prices.  A  new  union 
agreement  is  anticipated. 

A  further  effect  of  the  rising  cost  of 
wool  will  be  a  change  in  the  relative 
place  of  blends.  Manufacturers  now 
are  using  blends  in  hosiery  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  way  these  are  received  by 


the  public  will  influence  the  degree  to 
which  the  use  of  blends  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  industry.  One  merchan¬ 
diser  points  out  that  though  manufac¬ 
turers  may  have  to  resort  to  more 
blends  later,  actually  there  is  sufficient 
wool  around  now,  and  many  manufac¬ 
turers  will  buy  it  in  preference.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  although 
there  is  much  talk  now  about  in¬ 
creased  use  of  blends,  the  actual  use 
has  not  yet  become  widespread.  Cer¬ 
tain  houses  of  course  specialize  in  this 
type  of  merchandise. 

The  price  situation  is  becoming 
critical,  some  retailers  point  out,  and 
this  fact  will  force  upon  manufactur¬ 
ers  a  choice  between  turning  to  blends 
or  lowering  the  quality  standards  for 
their  wool  merchandise  in  order  to 
offer  the  clothing  at  a  price  not  too 
much  higher  than  present  levels. 

For  his  part,  the  average  retailer 
is  not  too  happy  about  blends.  He 
tends  to  insist  on  wool,  but  often  he 
has  to  end  up  by  taking  what  he  can 
get,  and  this  will  be  increasingly  the 
case.  Some  retail  outlets  are  beginning 
to  feature  fall  rayon  suits,  as  well  as 
blend  gocxls,  instead  of  all-wool  cloth¬ 
ing— an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  re¬ 
tailer  and  consumer  both  face  adjust¬ 
ment  to  a  new  situation. 

Much  depends  upon  the  way  the 
supply  of  wool  is  dealt  with.  If  the 
government  should  order  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  mills’  production 
must  be  blends  in  order  to  conserve 
wool  (and  this  may  eventuate  if  de¬ 
fense  consumption  of  wool  increases 
steadily),  then  the  manufacturer  will 
have  no  alternative.  Nor  will  retailer, 
oi  consumer. 

Obviously  the  price  of  a  major  basic 
material  cannot  soar  without  having 
some  effect  on  the  end  products. 
Whether  or  not  the  public  will  accept 
increased  prices,  or  substitute  fabrics, 
is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  very 
immediate  future  will  show  little 
change,  but  keep  your  eye  on  the  mar¬ 
ket— and  on  the  merchandise— from 
now  on. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  Most  Important  Announcement 
From  Palm  Beachl 

A  Planned  Delivery  Program 

FOR  YOU! 

Gets  You  Merchandise  for  1951  When  You  Want  It! 


After  you  read  the  facts  on  this  page,  I  am  sure  you  will  see 
that  our  Planned  Delivery  Program  is  working  as  we  knew  it 
would,  after  a  year  of  planning  and  preparation.  We  have  an¬ 
ticipated  our  needs  in  raw  materials  courageously  .  .  .  our 
tailoring  plants  have  been,  and  are,  producing  at  full  capacity. 

This  Delivery  Program  can  take  the  guesswork  out  of  your 
1951  planning,  provided  you  institute  a  Planned  Purchasing 
Program. 

If  that  Purchasing  Program  includes  ordering  early,  you 
will  get  the  merchandise  you  want,  when  you  want  it,  for  the 
biggest  money-making  summer  season  you  have  ever  known 
on  ovir  products! 


President, 

Palm  Beach  Company 


1  Production  of  cloth  for  tho  coming  season's  quota  of 
summer  suits  for  all  clothing  plants  was  started  five 
months  ahead  of  last  year,  with  three  shifts  in  operation. 

2  Delivery  of  piece  goods  by  our  mills  to  our  clothing 
plants  will  be  completed  in  total  by  January  1,  1951. 

3  Clothing  plants  have  been  running  at  peak  capacity 
all  summer,  except  for  the  regular  vacation  period. 


4  Clothing  plants  have  been  turning  out  suits  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  20,000  a  week  since  August  1. 

5  300,000  suits  will  be  manufactured  by  November  1 
in  anticipation  of  original  orders. 

6  Salesmen's  swatches  will  be  marked,  showing  goods 
available  on  specific  dates  . . .  November  1st  delivery, 
March  1st  delivery,  and  so  on. 


7  Delivery  plan  engineered  to  ship  complete  lots,  and 


T.  M.,  Goodbll^Soaford.  Im.  Rayon,  mohair  and  oylon  in  moot  etyloo. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
MEN’S  WEAR  VOLUME 


17  OR  some  time,  the  men’s  depart- 
ment  has  been  retailing’s  “problem 
child.’’  Men  seem  to  be  passing  the 
department  by,  in  favor  of  the  tele¬ 
vision,  furniture  and  appliance  de¬ 
partments.  Figures  on  the  production 
of  suits,  coats,  trousers  and  jackets,  for 
instance,  show  that  over  a  20-year  peri¬ 
od  from  1929  to  the  present,  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  men’s  clothing 
have  neither  kept  step  with  the  growth 
of  other  industries  (based  on  normal 
jx)pulation  increase)  nor  even  held 
their  own  in  their  traditional  relation¬ 
ship  with  all  wearing  apparel. 

In  a  recent  address,  G.  Gardner 
Prechtel,  Director  of  Retail  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Pacific  Mills  Worsted 
Division,  pointed  out  that  despite  in¬ 
creases  in  tailored  sp>orts  apparel 
(trousers,  slacks)  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  unit  production  of  all  tail¬ 
ored  clothes  is  less  today  than  in  1929. 
In  that  year,  and  for  many  subsequent 
years,  the  production  figures  hovered 
around  and  below  24-25  million  units. 
In  1948  the  figure  was  still  below  24 
million  (23.9,  to  be  exact),  and  in 
1949  the  figure  came  down  to  a  poor 
18.7  million  units  cut  and  produced. 
Prechtel  also  stated  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  men’s  clothing  sales  against  all 
retail  sales  has  declined  from  2.8  per 
cent  in  1929  to  1.9  per  cent  in  1949. 
Finally,  men’s  clothing  accounts  for 
less  and  less  in  the  over-all  family 
budget  expenditure  for  apparel.  In 
1929,  men’s  clothing  represented  32 
j>er  cent  of  all  apparel  sales.  Today,  it 
has  sagged  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  is  not  just  a  temporary  set-back, 
but  appears  to  be  part  of  a  downw’ard 
trend  of  production  and  sales  of  men’s 
clothing  that  has  been  taking  place  for 
20  years. 

Merchandisers  Express  Optimism.  In 

an  effort  to  get  the  current  picture, 
several  merchandisers  of  men’s  wear 
were  interviewed  and  queried  by  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  as  to 
what  is  the  present  status  of  men’s 
wear  volume.  Those  interviewed  ex¬ 
pressed  optimism,  apparently  based  on 
the  fact  that  although  the  long-term 


trend  has  been  downward,  and  ’49  was 
not  a  good  year  in  comparison  with 
’48,  sales  in  the  past  few  months  have 
shown  a  really  bright  pick-up. 

One  buyer  asserts  that  sportswear 
volume  is  higher,  and  clothing  is  up 
over  last  year;  that  furnishings  sales 
have  risen,  though  not  so  much  as 
clothing.  Another  states  that  July  vol¬ 
ume  was  excellent,  but  August  was 
“spotty.”  There  was  no  increase  in 
men’s  wear  sales  comparable  to  that 
m  housewares  and  home  furnishings; 
but  volume  has  held  up  strongly  in 
many  cases.  Generally,  August  volume 
was  slightly  low;  but  some  stores  did 
an  almost  phenomenal  business. 

The  rejjort  is  that  low’-end  goods  are 
doing  better  than  other  merchandise. 
But,  says  one  merchandiser,  erstwhile 
low-end  goods  now  have  moved  up  to 
medium  price  ranges,  and  low-end 
merchandise  is  scarce  in  the  market 
now.  “For  instance,  shirts  and  pa¬ 
jamas.  There  are  no  more  $18 
pajamas;  they  now  sell  for  $24.” 

Another  merchandiser  analyzes  the 
situation  thus:  “There  is  some  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  statement  that  most  of 
the  man’s  money  seems  to  be  going 
to  house  furnishings,  and  so  on.  BUT 
employment  is  at  its  peak  now,  so  fall 
business  should  be  up.” 

No  Panic  Buying.  Men’s  wear  business 
seems  more  stable,  less  volatile,  than 
that  in  many  other  departments.  One 
merchant  remarks  that  the  “war  scare 
buying”  seemed  not  to  affect  men’s 
wear  and  furnishings  at  all.  The  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  public  to  rush  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  which  is  rumored  as  likely  to  be 
scarce  or  about  to  be  restricted,  showed 
up  in  respect  to  refrigerators,  home 
furnishings,  television,  etc.,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  merchandise  showed  major 
increases  in  sales.  Clothing  did  not 
follow  this  pattern;  customers  seemed 
in  no  unusual  hurry  to  buy.  The 
soaring  price  of  wool  apparently 
caused  no  mass  alarm. 

Draft' a  Deterrent  to  Buying.  .\lso  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  psy- 
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chological  effect  of  the  draft.  If  the 
uncertainty  of  the  draft  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  cause  a  lag  in  men’s  wear  vol¬ 
ume,  at  least  it  does  not  stimulate  it. 

A  great  many  American  men  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  be  in  the  Army.  If  a  man  thinks 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  his 
being  inducted,  most  certainly  he  will 
postpone  his  purchases  of  civilian 
clothing.  This  possibility  looms  more 
imminently  for  a  greater  number  of 
men,  as  the  rebuilding  of  our  defense 
structure  progresses. 

Peak  Employment.  However,  offsetting 
the  possible  negative  effect  of  the  draft 
on  sales  volume,  is  the  fact  that  em¬ 
ployment  is  at  its  peak,  accompanied 
by  tremendous  purchasing  power.  A 
rather  important  sidelight  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  Regulation  W  cuts 
down  the  term  of  credit,  and  increases 
the  down  payment  requirement,  for 
durable  goods  purchases,  thus  making 
It  more  difficult  to  buy  them  on  time. 
Presumably  more  money  and  credit 
will  be  available  for  clothing  pur¬ 
chases,  and  w'ill  be  so  applied. 

Higher  Average  Sale.  There  are  other 
reasons  to  believe  that  men’s  wear  vol¬ 
ume  need  not  necessarily  continue  on 
a  long-term  downgrade:  A  better  av¬ 
erage  unit  sale  may  be  achieved.  Some 
say  that  under  present  circumstances, 
stores  will  not  be  inclined  to  run  ex¬ 
tensive  price-appeal  sales.  They  will 
prefer  to  reserve  their  stock  for  later, 
when  they  expect  to  get  at  least  nor¬ 
mal  retail  prices.  (One  merchandiser, 
however,  states  that  regardless  of  the 
international  situation,  many  stores 
have  planned  Harvest  and  Anniver¬ 
sary  sales  for  October.) 

Effect  of  Defense  Orders.  The  step¬ 
ping  up  of  defense  orders  should  off^r 
opportunity  to  increase  the  volume  on 
work  clothes,  particularly  in  industrial 
areas.  Stores  in  these  areas  also  should 
be  able  to  sell  IreUer  quality  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  more  of  it.  Experience  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  proved  that  the 
American  working  man  soon  learns  to 
demand  the  best,  when  he  has  a  pay- 
check  with  which  to  buy  it. 
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1  licre  also  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  long-term  trend  to  a  shorter  work 
week,  most  men  have  taken  up  leisure 
time  interests  which  require  sjjecial 
clothing:  and  even  in  industrial  areas 
where  defense  orders  may  bring  back 
the  longer  work  week  temporarily, 
men  will  try  to  keep  up  with  these 
new  leisure  interests  so  far  as  possible. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  many  stores 
which  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  develop 
their  sportswear  volume  to  the  full. 

Scientific  Fabric  Developments.  New 

fabrics  have  much  app>eal,  and  offer 
excellent  promotional  material.  Nat¬ 
ural  fibers  have  had  additional  desir¬ 
able  properties  added  to  them,  and 
products  employing  man-made  fabrics 
are  becoming  increasingly  practical. 
Blends  of  both  typ>es  of  fibers  have 
found  a  market.  This  affords  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offer  the  customer  a  wider 
choice;  it  stimulates  the  market. 

Now  wool  and  worsted  fabrics  have 
been  so  improved  that  new  standards 
of  w'earing  quality  and  appearance 
have  been  set.  Washability,  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  moth-resistance,  stain-resistance, 
crease-resistance,  water-repellency  — 
these  prop)erties  have  great  appeal  to 
the  buying  public.  A  real  promotional 
opportunity  lies  in  their  intelligent 
exploitation. 

Nationwide  Publicity.  An  influence  of 
growing  significance  is  the  nationwide 
publicity  which  now  is  being  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  men’s  clothing.  Na¬ 
tional  promotions  such  as  are  appear¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time,  should  help 
materially  in  making  men  clothing¬ 
conscious.  Newly  expanding  editorial 
support  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
publicity  which  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  past.  Many  of  the  largest  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  country  now  are  giving 
heavy  support  to  men’s  clothing  and 
furnishings.  As  noted  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  Stores,  Look  has  just  em- 
harked  on  a  long-term  campaign  of 
men’s  wear  features  and  Life  Maga¬ 
zine  recently  ran  an  important  feature 
on  men’s  formal  wear. 

Promoting  Fashion.  Finally— and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  least  impmrta  nee— there 


is  the  fashion  angle.  New  styling  defi¬ 
nitely  is  beginning  to  play  a  strong 
role  in  the  manufacturing  of  men’s 
clothing.  The  silhouette  now  changes 
somewhat  from  season  to  season.  New 
fashions  are  meeting  a  goexi  reception; 
for  example,  recently  tartans  have 
been  very  successful.  Manufacturers 
are  less  fearful  about  bringing  out  new 
mcxlels  than  they  traditionally  have 
been. 

If  style  changes  can  be  spieeded  up, 
the  sale  of  men’s  clothing  certainly 
w'ill  show  acceleration.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  customers  are  less  con- 


/^NE  of  the  outstanding  developx 
ments  in  retailing  during  recent 
years  has  been  a  trend  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sp)ecial-name  shops  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  motivation  behind 
the  trend  largely  has  been  a  desire  to 
adopt  some  of  the  app>eal  of  sp)ecialty 
store  operation  by  offering  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  “a  series  of  specialty  shops  un¬ 
der  one  roof.”  The  inevitable  result 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
“hybrid”  departments,  in  which  the 
merchandise  is  assembled,  not  by  mer¬ 
chandise  typje— which  was  the  original 
department  store  concept,  but  by  size, 
price,  application  to  the  customer’s  in¬ 
terests,  or  even  by  its  psychological 
app>eal  to  certain  customer  groups. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  reversal  of  this  trend.  The  in- 
.  evitable  duplication  of  merchandise 
classifications  (even  of  identical  items) 
frequently  creates  friction  among  buy¬ 
ers,  and  necessitates  a  larger  over-all 
slock  investment  by  the  store.  But 
that  is  not  all.  It  often  has  an  un¬ 
fortunate  effect  on  customer  service. 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  woman 
seeking  to  buy  a  classic  sweater,  of 
good  quality,  in  a  dark  color.  Before 
purchasing,  she  wanted  to  see  what 
the  store  had  to  offer.  She  was  circu¬ 
lated  to  the  sweater  bar  (basement),  to 
the  separates  department  in  spiortswear 
(fifth  floor),  to  a  section  of  the  blouse 
department  (main  floor),  and  to  the 
college  shop  (third  floor).  By  that 
time  she  had  forgotten  which  items 
she  had  seen  where.  So  she  bought 
her  sweater  painlessly  in  an  unpre¬ 


servative  than  the  stores,  and  would 
respond  to  the  fashion  element  in 
clothing  if  it  were  offered  to  them. 

Effort  May  Reverse  Trend.  Is  the  2U- 

year  downtrend  about  at  an  end?  The 
outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time.  There  are  those  who 
believe  trends  are  not  necessarily  be¬ 
yond  control,  and  who  contend  that 
men’s  wear  departments  which  objec¬ 
tively  appraise  the  situation  and  make 
intelligent  and  determined  efforts  to 
improve  it,  may  be  rewarded  by  a 
future  rosier  than  the  past. 


tentious  neighborhood  shop  that  car¬ 
ried  a  nice  assortment  all  in  one  place. 

The  Thursday  Canasta  Club  heard 
all  about  it  the  following  week.  One 
of  the  woman’s  table  mates  was  eager 
to  match  this  experience  with  one  of 
her  own.  She  had  wanted  to  buy  her 
brother  a  cigarette  lighter  for  his 
birthday.  On  a  sweltering  August  day 
she  had  confided  as  much  to  the  in¬ 
formation  clerk  in  her  favorite  depart¬ 
ment  store.  It  had  turned  out  that  by 
going  in  just  about  any  direction, 
eventually  she  would  reach  a  place 
that  stocked  a  piortion  of  the  store’s  ^ 
selection  in  lighters:  Silverware  De¬ 
partment,  Smoke  Shop,  Stationery  De¬ 
partment,  Men’s  Jewelry,  Gift  Shop. 
There  was  even  a  bargain  square  event 
on  a  special  price  buy  in  lighters!  But 
at  four  of  a  hot  afternoon,  she  had 
felt  no  thrill  at  the  prospiect  of  thus 
canvassing  the  store.  For  his  birthday, 
brother  got  another  tie. 

These  are  actual  instances.  And  this 
sort  of  thing  could  be  multiplied  a 
dozen  times  a  day  in  many  of  our 
larger  department  stores.  The  most 
unfortunate  thing  is  not  that  custom¬ 
ers  go  out  of  the  store  without  the 
merchandise  they  came  in  to  buy,  but 
that  they  carry  out  with  them  a  sense 
of  frustration  and  exasp>eration.  Some 
of  them  do  not  come  back. 

For  most  customers  today,  time  is  at 
a  premium.  The  store  that  wastes  the 
customer’s  time  runs  a  danger  of  at¬ 
tracting  only  the  women  with  unlim¬ 
ited  time  to  squander— the  profession¬ 
al  “just-lookers.” 
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►  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  short 
articles  on  current  fabric  sersiceability 
problems  which  will  appear  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  Mkrchandising  Division 
Monthi.y. 

We  believe  these  discussions  will  be 
valuable  to  merchandise  managers  and 
buyers,  as  well  as  adjustment  depart¬ 
ments,  not  only  in  the  handling  of  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  and  returns,  but  also 
in  their  contacts  with  resources  of 
ready-to-wear  merchandise. 

In  recent  years,  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  standards  of  serviceability 
to  which  manufacturers  key  their  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  not  all  merchandise 
is  made  in  accordance  with  good  quali¬ 
ty  sundards;  moreover,  there  is  much 
merchandise  created  primarily  with 
luxury  or  fashion  standards  in  mind, 
which  is  of  inherently  perishable  char¬ 
acter,  or  in  which  the  element  of  ser¬ 
viceability  is  not  compatible  with  eye 
appeal.  By  knowing  about  such  mer¬ 
chandise,  stores  will  be  able  to  present 
it  to  customers  in  such  a  way  that  their 
expectations  of  serviceability  will  not 
be  unrealistic;  also  stores  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  dependable  informa¬ 
tion  about  fabric  care  where  it  is  re¬ 
quired.  Whether  this  information  is 
given  in  the  form  of  attached  tags,  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  or  word-of-mouth  advice 
from  salespeople  is  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  store  policy.  In  any  case,  store 
familiarity  with  the  facts  of  fabric  ser¬ 
viceability  is  essential. 
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cess.  Most  such  patterns  are  not  per¬ 
manent  on  rayons.  Steam  pressing,  or 
any  contact  with  water,  will  remove 
them. 

The  most  popular  of  these  fabrics 
in  the  current  season  are  rayon  satins, 
in  colors  which  combine  with  the  em¬ 
bossed  pattern  to  produce  a  “ham¬ 
mered”  effect.  They  are  attractive  and 
saleable;  but  unless  sold  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  serviceability 
limitations,  complaints  and  returns 
may  result.  Dry  cleaners  report  that  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  damaging  these 
fabrics  in  performing  the  necessary 
cleaning  and  pressing  opierations; 
many  cleaners  refuse  to  handle  them. 
Similar  difficulties  would  be  experi¬ 
enced  by  alteration  departments. 


Noii-P*rmanMit  Embossed  Rayons.  As 

a  result  of  new  developments  in  fin¬ 
ishing  techniques,  permanently  em¬ 
bossed  cotton  fabrics  are  appearing  in 
increasing  volume  in  ready-to-wear 
and  piece  goods  markets. 

This  has  stimulated  interest  in  em¬ 
bossed  rayon  fabrics  for  which  the  new 
methods  of  finishing  have  not  as  yet 
come  into  general  use.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  retailers  bear  in  mind 
the  possible  service  limitations  of  any 
rayon  fabric  on  which  a  pattern  has 
been  impressed  by  an  embossing  pro- 


Non-Cleanoble  Stencil  Prints.  Stencil 
printed  rayon  taffetas  and  similar 
types  of  fabrics  currently  are  being 
sold  in  budget  and  basement  apparel 
departments.  Customers  should  be 
told  that  such  prints  may  not  clean 
satisfactorily.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
lacquer  paint  used  in  stenciling  these 
fabrics  becomes  distorted  and  loses  its 
flexibility  when  the  softening  agents 
it  contains  are  removed  by  the  clean¬ 
ing  solvents.  (The  softening  agents 
are  added  to  the  lacquer  to  keep  it 
from  curling,  cracking  and  peeling.) 

Certain  stabilized  lacquers  are  avail¬ 
able  for  this  ty|>e  of  printing;  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their  slightly  greater  cost, 
most  printers  do  not  use  them. 


Velvets  and  Velveteens.  In  almost 
any  year.  Fall  and  Winter  brings  a 
certain  demand  for  velvets  and  velvet¬ 
eens,  and  any  well-rounded  merchan¬ 
dising  program  must  take  them  into 
account.  This  year  is  notable,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  greatly  increased  popu¬ 


larity  of  these  fabrics  in  ready-to-wear. 

Velvet  and  velveteens  are  not  often 
involved  in  complaints  and  returns— 
jjerhaps  because  most  women  have 
had  sufficient  experience  with  them 
lo  know  what  to  expect  of  them  and 
how  to  use  them  accordingly.  In  view 
of  this  year’s  upswing  in  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  these  pile  fabrics,  however,  an 
increase  in  such  complaints  may  be 
expected.  To  deal  with  them  intelli-  £ 
gently,  and  to  preserve  good  will,  all 
apparel  departments  should  have  the 
necessary  factual  information. 

Past  experience  has  shown  most 
complaints  to  be  of  two  general  types: 

(1)  Matting  or  crushing.  (2)  Pulling 
out  of  the  pile. 

(1)  In  the  first  case,  the  fabric  may 
become  matted  or  crushed  beyond 
reasonable  expectation  for  a  pile  ma¬ 
terial,  and  may  not  respond  to  the 
usual  method  of  restoration. 

Today,  most  velvet  fabrics  have  a 
crush-resistant  viscose  rayon  pile, 
which,  if  it  does  mat  down  somewhat, 
can  be  brought  up  again  by  hanging 
the  garment  in  moist  air  or  by  steam¬ 
ing.  Cotton  velveteens  are  likely  to 
flatten  down  when  worn,  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  do  velvets  that  have  been 
treated  for  crush-resistance;  however, 
velveteens  usually  also  can  be  restored 
to  satisfactory  condition  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  complaint  of  matting  is  more 
likely  to  involve  a  velvet  made  with 
an  acetate  pile.  In  such  a  velvet,  a 
crushed  or  flattened  down  pile  can 
not  be  rectified  by  any  known  method. 
While  dry,  acetate  yarn  is  inherently 
crush-resistant;  but  it  loses  this  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  presence  of  any  moisture. 
'I'herefore,  it  is  difficult  to  clean  such 
fabrics,  and  they  must  be  worn  with 
exceptional  care.  Only  a  limited 
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quantity  of  such  fabrics  is  produced, 
for  use  in  higher-priced  apparel,  where 
they  have  a  luxury  appeal  because  of 
certain  desirable  properties  of  hand 
and  appearance  obtainable  only  with 
acetate  rayon. 

(2)  In  the  second  case,  the  pile  may 
have  pulled  free  from  the  ground 
weave  or  backing,  resulting  in  a 
“moth-eaten”  appearance. 

Loss  of  pile  may  be  due  to  a  con¬ 
struction  characteristic  of  some  types 
of  velvet  and  velveteen.  Such  a  com¬ 
plaint  would  seldom  arise  with  the 


well-known  transparent  velvet  fabrics, 
in  which  the  pile  is  so  woven  with 
the  backing  material  that  it  is  locked 
in  place.  This  construction,  called 
“twill-back”  in  the  trade,  is  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  “W”  constrtiction,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  profile  of  the  weave,  the 
cut  pile  yarns  follow  the  outline  of  a 
“W”,  going  down  under  one  yarn  of 
the  backing,  up  and  over  the  next, 
down  and  under  the  third,  and  finally 
to  the  surface  again.  In  all  other  types 
of  velvet,  and  in  most  velveteens,  the 
pile  yarn  merely  goes  down  under  a 


MERCHANDISING  NEWS 


FUR-FABRIC  BY-THE-YARD 

During  recent  months,  piece  goods 
business  in  most  stores  has  been  slow. 
In  such  a  period  of  declining  vol¬ 
ume,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  stress 
price  sales,  but  this  presents  difficult¬ 
ies  in  the  face  of  a  rising  market. 
More  feasible  and  more  profitable  is 
emphasis  upon  items  w’ith  promotion¬ 
al  fashion  appeal,  particularly  if  these 
tie  in  with  an  established  trend  which 
is  backed  by  strong  nationwide  pub¬ 
licity. 

Fashion  authorities  expect  that  this 
fall  and  winter  will  register  a  strong 
customer  interest  in  fur-fabric  fash¬ 
ions.  Real  furs  continue  to  carry  a 
heavy  excise  tax,  in  addition  to  their 
high  initial  retail,  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  American  women  will 
transfer  their  interest  in  furs  to  the 
less  expensive  medium  of  fur-fabric. 
A  surprising  assortment  of  colors,  fiat- 
terns  and  textures  is  available  in  the 
fabric  market,  ranging  from  fake  pony- 
skin  to  artificial  krimmer.  These  fur- 
fabrics  may  be  easily  worked  into  gar¬ 
ments  by  home  sewers,  and  pattern 
companies  have  recognized  the  latent 
p>ossibilities  by  showing  fur-fabric  gar¬ 
ments  in  their  catalogs.  National  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  by  leading  national 
lashion  magazines  began  in  August 
and  is  scheduled  through  January. 


The  success  of  any  such  promotion¬ 
al  fashion  in  a  particular  store  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  Mixed  in  with  the  general 
department  stock,  such  items  become 
lost  and  lose  their  meaning  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  They  capture  attention  and  sell 
actively  only  if  segregated,  displayed 
dramatically  in  a  sp>ecial  section  (pre¬ 
ferably  with  made-up  sample  garments 
or  sets  of  accessories),  and  promoted 
through  ads  and  windows.  The  “fake” 
character  of  fur-fabrics  requires  no 
af>ology,  but  is  part  of  their  potential 
appeal  and  can  be  humorously  high¬ 
lighted  with  good  results.  (Many  mer¬ 
chants  will  remember  that  today’s  big 
business  in  novelty  jewelry  got  its  real 
start  several  years  ago  when  a  widely 
syndicated  society  columnist  unblush- 
ingly  referred  to  one  society  woman’s 
artificial  gems  as  “gorgeous  junk.” 
Novelty  jew'elry  has  needed  no  apiolo- 
gy  since.) 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  SHOW 

The  recent  National  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Show,  held  September  7-17  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  was 
an  impressive  event,  fulfilling  a  long- 
existent  need  for  a  coordinated  effort 
to  acquaint  the  consumer  with  the 
wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  at 
her  disposal  to  increase  the  enjoyment 


backing  yarn  and  up  to  the  surface 
again;  this  is  aptly  called  a  “V”  con¬ 
struction.  Such  a  pile  yarn  is  less  se¬ 
curely  held  to  the  backing  or  ground 
weave,  and  any  rubbing  action,  on 
either  surface  or  back  of  the  fabric, 
in  wear,  or  in  cleanings,  may  cause  the 
individual  pile  yarns  to  pull  loose. 
Such  fabrics  therefore  are  limited  in 
serviceability,  but  their  prtxluction  is 
justified  by  their  more  dense  structure, 
which  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  appearance.  V-weave  pile  fabrics, 
being  primarily  decorative  rather  than 
functional,  should  be  confined  to  uses 
in  which  they  are  subjected  to  mini¬ 
mum  wear. 


NEXT  MONTH:  In  the  Novenilier  issue, 
Fabric  Serviceability  will  discuss  two  other 
types  of  pile  fabrics.  Corduroy  and  Imitation 
Fur. 


of  living  at  home. 

In  the  second  annual  event,  an  im¬ 
pressively  large  number  of  retailers, 
manufacturers,  decorators,  designers 
and  representatives  of  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  combined  to  show  the  latest  mer¬ 
chandise  and  furnishing  techniques. 
Fashion  shows,  decorating  lectures, 
and  talks  by  outstanding  figures  in  the 
field  also  were  offered.  The  response 
by  the  public  was  enthusiastic,  with 
large  crowds  in  attendance  each  day. 
Total  attendance  was  over  150,000. 
Heartened  by  this  success,  most  exhibi¬ 
tors  already  are  planning  a  bigger  and 
better  show  for  next  year. 

The  reception  accorded  the  event  is 
indicative  of  the  importance  of  home 
goods  departments  to  total  store  oper¬ 
ation.  These  days,  they  are  contribut¬ 
ing  an  increasing  proportion  of  store 
volume  and  profit.  Promotional  pro¬ 
grams  and  events  such  as  the  National 
Home  Furnishings  show  can  only  help 
improve  this  significant  showing. 

JANUARY  CONVENTION  PLANS 

An  executive  meeting  of  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  Groups  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  was  held  at  the 
Association’s  offices  on  September  14, 
for  the  purpose  of  outlining  general 
plans  for  the  coming  January  Conven¬ 
tion  sessions.  The  further  detailing  of 
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WARWICK 


Carpet  Craftsmanship  from  the  looms  of  HHohawk . .  \ 


Mohawk's  perfect  union  of  wool  and  carpet  rayon  gives 
you  a  completely  new  fabric — one  that  answers  the  terrific 
demand  for  top-quality  carpet  at  practical  prices. 

Available  in  five  excellent  colors  and  four  widths,  W arwick 
Twist  is  another  example  of  why  Mohawk  has  earned  the 
name  of 

Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


Tun«  in  tiM 

MOHAWK  SHOWRCX>M 
on  NBC  Tolevition 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC.  •  295  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


1  \ 

MOHAWK  CARPET  IS  MAKING  NEWS! 
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ject  matter,  it  is  planned  to  make  this 
a  forum,  with  key  jjeople  from  vari¬ 
ous  segments  of  the  trade  invited  to 
serve  on  a  panel. 

A  LOOK  AT  TOY  PREFERENCES 


these  sessions  will  be  handled  by  the 
Directors  of  the  various  groups.  An¬ 
other  meeting  of  the  chairmen  is 
scheduled  for  October  19. 

Present  tentative  plans  for  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  sessions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Monday,  January  8 

12:00  M.-A.  B.  O.  Luncheon- 
Grand  Ballroom 

Tuesday,  January  9 

9:30  A.  M.— Piece  Goods  Session- 
Sky  Top 

2:00  P.  M.— General  Merchandising 
Session— Grand  Ballroom 

Wednesday,  January  10 

9:30  A.  M.— Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Session— Sky  Top 

9:30  A.  M.— Ready-to-Wear  Session 
—Penn  Top  S. 

2:00  P.  M.— Ready-to-Wear  Session 
—Penn  Top  S. 

Thursday,  January  11 

9:30  A.  M.— General  Merchandising 
and  Control— Grand  Ballroom 
9:30  A.  M.— Accessories  and  Small- 
wares  Session— Sky  Top 

The  Merchandising  Division  pro¬ 
gram  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  embodies  two  departures  from 
regular  procedure.  This  year,  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchandising  and  Control  ses¬ 
sion  will  take  the  place  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  General  Merchandising  session. 
Both  divisions  concur  that  this  will  be 
especially  pertinent  in  a  year  when 
the  stringent  conditions  emphasize  the 
relationship  of  the  merchandising  and 
control  functions. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  Acces¬ 
sories  session  has  been  broadened  to 
include  Smallwares.  This  is  in  line 
with  a  change  in  policy  according  to 
which,  by  the  time  of  the  January 
Convention,  the  Accessories  and  Small¬ 
wares  categories  will  be  covered  by 
one  Group  in  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

It  is  planned  that  there  shall  be  one 


dinner  meeting  of  the  Division’s  com¬ 
bined  Merchandising  Group  Boards 
of  Directors  and  Executive  Commit¬ 
tees,  rather  than  the  individual  lunch¬ 
eon  meetings  of  the  several  bodies,  as 
previously.  The  time  and  place  of 
this  dinner  meeting  will  be  scheduled 
at  a  later  date. 

ACCESSORIES  GROUP  EXPANSION 

Under  a  new  concept  designed  to 
afford  to  the  imp>ortant  "Main  Floor” 
merchandise  category  a  more  complete 
coverage  in  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion’s  Group  set-up,  plans  are  under 
way  to  Ijroaden  the  Accessory  Group 
to  include  both  Accessories  and  Small¬ 
wares. 

Chairman  Joseph  J.  Knowles,  of 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
will  continue  on  as  Chairman  of  the 
expanded  Group,  heading  a  splendid 
executive  committee  of  people  who 
have  proven  themselves  very  active  in 
forwarding  the  Group’s  objectives. 

\  January  meeting  of  the  Accessor¬ 
ies  and  Smallwares  Group  has  been 
scheduled,  plans  for  which  are  being 
worked  out. 

READY-TO-WEAR  MEETING 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  will 
hold  its  regular  Spring  Season  plan¬ 
ning  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening. 
November  14,  at  a  dinner  session  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  New  York. 

Because  of  rapidly  changing  market 
and  economic  conditions,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  great  flexibility  in  handling  sub- 


The  November  21  issue  of  Look 
Magazine,  out  on  November  7,  will 
feature  the  story  of  a  “customer  prefer¬ 
ence  poll”  on  toys,  taken  by  Abraham 
8c  Straus,  Brooklyn,  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
dex  for  merchandising  during  the 
Christmas  selling  season.  Turned  loose 
on  a  collection  of  the  latest  playthings, 
three  dozen  youngsters  aged  2  to  12. 
quickly  indicated  their  preferences. 
Among  the  favorites:  a  doll  that  sucks; 
a  doll  that  weeps  real  tears:  a  twin 
carriage  with  twin  baby  dcills:  various 
gun  toys;  electric  train  sets;  a  circus 
act:  a  nuclear-physics  set.  The  tots 
liked  toys  they  could  sit  on.  These 
items  are  the  ones  the  store  will  stock 
heavily. 

BASIC  TRADE  PROVISIONS 
REMINDER 

In  a  pericxl  characterized  by  actual 
or  anticipated  material  shortages,  up 
ward  price  movement,  and  fear  of 
possible  interferences  with  normal  op 
eration,  there  tends  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  misunderstandings 
and  disputes  between  buyers  and  re¬ 
sources.  We  are  in  such  a  pseriod  now. 

Possibility  of  such  differences  will 
be  minimized  by  the  use  on  all  orders 
of  the  Merchandising  Division’s  Basic 
Trade  Provisions  Sticker,  here  illus¬ 
trated  in  full  size,  which  relates  to 
cancellations,  returns,  non-delivery, 
limitation  of  credit,  and  arbitration  of 
( laims.  This  sticker  is  for  sale  to  both 
member  and  non-member  stores  at  a 
nominal  price,  in  minimum  quantities 
of  500. 


Notwithstandins  anything  herein  to  the  contrary,  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  buyer  and  seller  hereunder  are  defined  by  and  shall 
^  subject  to  the  BASIC  TRADE  PROVISIONS  now  approved  and 
promulgated  as  of  January  15.  1948  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  Apparel  Industries  Inter-Association 
Committee,  including  the  provision  that  all  disputes  or  differences 
arising  between  the  parties  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  which 
may  be  initiated  and  conducted,  and  any  award  therein  confirmed, 
in  the  manner  desaibed  in  such  provision  and  upon  service  of 
process  accordingly. 


The  Merchandising  Division’s  Basic  Trade  Provisions  Sticker. 
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MORE 

ESTERBROOK 
PENS  WILl 
BE  SOLD 


To  floct  or 
roplaco . . . 
hmrm’t  all  you  do 


HERE’S  WHY 

Sdte/i&uyok. 

LEADS  THE  WAY 


POINT  SELECTION... 

Only  EsterbrtMik  (»ffer8  jki  large  a  Hel(«c;tion  of  point 
styles.  And  because  these  points  are  interchangeable 
.  . .  Esterbn>ok  lets  you  offer  "the  right  point 
for  the  way  you  write”  to  every  customer .  . . 
with  a  minimum  of  inventory  . .  .  and  in  a 
minimum  of  display  space. 

RELIABILITY  AND  REPUTATION... 

For  92  years  the  name  Esterbrook  has  stood 
for  the  best  in  writing  instruments.  It  is  known 
the  world  over  for  quality  and  dc'pendability  .  . . 
the  surest  guide  to  the  utmost  in  writing  ease, 
in  writing  comfort ...  at  a  sensible  price. 

FULL  LINE  OF  WRITING  INSTRUMENTS... 

The  full  line  of  Esterbrook  products  includes 
Fountain  Pens,  Push-Pencils,  Dip-Less  Desk  Pen 
Sets  and  Fountain  Pen  Desk  Sets.  If  there’s 
a  writing  job  to  be  done  . . .  there’s  an  Esterbrook 
dcisigned  to  do  it . . .  and  do  it  precisely 
the  way  the  user  wants! 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED . . . 

The  complete  line  of  Esterbrook  writing  equipment 
is  supported  by  powerful  advertising  in  color 
in  the  nation’s  leading  magazines.  Beginning  with 
school-opening,  and  continuing  through  Christmas, 
Esterbrook  ads  will  appear  in: 


LIFE 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
TIME 

NEWSWEEK 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 
TODAY'S  SECRETARY 
SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINE 


COLLIER'S 
FORTUNE 
PURCHASING 
GRADE  TEACHER 
INSTRUCTOR 
BURROUGH'S  CLEARING 
HOUSE 

OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 
&  EOUIPMENT 


the 

^iAjhicuf. . . 

*pc€itun€ , . . 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


^  7Hom  S^UcA 
THoftc 
THonc 
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Radio  and  Television  for  Ri 


Sales  Promotion  Elections 

A  new  slate  of  officers  has 
been  named  for  NRDGA's  Sales 
Promotion  Division  as  a  result  of 
elections  completed  this  month. 
Budd  Gore,  advertising  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 
has  been  elected  as  first  vice* 
chairman;  second  vice-chairman 
is  Arthur  See,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Saks-34th  Street, 
New  York;  and  William  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Roches- , 
ter,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  secretary- 
treasurer. 

New  appointments  to  the  Di¬ 
vision's  executive  committee  in¬ 
clude  Lois  Ingalls,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Thalhimer's, 
Richmond,  and  Joseph  Purcell, 
sales  promotion  director  of  Fow¬ 
ler,  Dick  and  Walker,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  In  addition  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  include  the  Division's 
chairman,  Robert  J.  Powderly, 
sales  promotion  manager  of 
Kresge-Nework,  and  Willard  H. 
Campbell,  of  Schuneman's,  St. 
Paul,  committee  chairman. 

In  another  election,  John  Pearl 
of  the  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
was  named  to  the  Division's 
board  of  directors. 
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What  TV  Meann  to  the 
Retailer  and  Viee~Versa 


By  Charles  L.  Kelly 

Director  of  Programs.  WMAL-TV,  Washington,  D.  C. 


T^USINESSMEN  are  confronting  sta- 
tion  executives  with  questions 
about  the  direction  in  which  TV  is 
going.  Their  major  question  is:  Is  the 
local  advertiser  going  to  be  crowded 
aside  while  broadcasters  sit  back  and 
monitor  sleek  network  shows  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  eliminate  the  local  merchants 
from  participating? 

Metropolitan  and  community  TV 
stations  are  constructed  and  operated 
at  enormous  cost.  Now,  these  capital 
expenditures  cannot  be  amortized  nor 
operating  budgets  equalized  and  con¬ 
verted  into  fair  profit  on  revenue  de¬ 
rived  of  network  and  national  spot 
business  alone.  The  local  TV  station 
is  a  powerful  instrument  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  community  people  and 
their  municipal  agencies,  and  the  local 
TV  broadcaster  must  look  to  the 
tradespeople  in  his  town  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  revenue  that  will  assure  his  fi¬ 
nancial  success. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  FCC  does  not 
intend  to  license  a  system  of  TV  trans¬ 


mitters  which  will  connect  to  networks 
for  exclusive  program  sources  and  fail 
to  participate  in  the  functions  of  com¬ 
munity  business  and  service. 

Therefore  the  competitive  relation¬ 
ship  between  stations  in  cities  where 
more  than  one  outlet  exists  makes  it 
imperative  for  the  stations  to  seek  in¬ 
come  from  sources  other  than  national 
or  network.  Network  and  national 
spot  business  will  not  support  a  TV 
station.  The  stations  want  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  wise  management  will 
favor  you  in  every  possible  way. 

I  have  heard  some  of  you  say  that 
the  national  advertiser  is  elbowing 
you  out  of  mid-  and  late  evening  times. 
And  TV  is  following  the  pattern  set 
by  radio  in  time  allocations.  However, 
you  would  not  schedule  an  anniver¬ 
sary  or  important  special  sale  at  the 
same  time  as  your  chief  competitor. 
Why  then  attempt  to  complete  with 
easy-spiending  national  advertisers  for 
an  audience?  Stay  within  those  pri¬ 
mary  pieriods  reserved  for  local  busi- 
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Robert  J.  Powderly 


A  milestone  in  the  growth  of  radio  and  television  as 
major  retail  sales  promotion  media  was  reached  last 
month  when  NRDGA's  Radio  and  Television  Workshop 
opened  class  at  New  York's  Hotel  Statler.  The  Work* 
shop  was  produced  by  the  NRDGA's  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Visual  Merchandising  Group  and  was  the 
first  intensive  course  devoted  to  the  sight  and  sound 
media  which  concentrated  on  their  specialized  adapta¬ 
tion  to  retail  promotion.  The  student  body  for  the  two- 
day  course  was  made  up  of  retailers,  broadcasters, 
and  advertising  agency  executives. 


ness  where  competition  for  audience 
is  on  a  local  level.  These  segments 
vary  slightly  with  some  network  affili¬ 
ated  stations,  but  these  are  excellent 
periods  playing  to  top  audiences. 

(Except  in  two  or  three  large  metro¬ 
politan  cities  there  will  be  no  totally 
independent  stations  unaffiliated  with 
a  network  for  some  time  to  come  due 
to  the  FCC  freeze  of  stations;  conse¬ 
quently  your  program  must  be  adja¬ 
cent  to  network  features  where  they 
fare  l)est,  although  in  Washington  we 
have  at  WMAL-TV  succeeded  in  out- 
rating  some  top  network  features  with 
local  presentations.) 

Station  program  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments  are  aware  that  availabilities  for 
you  must  be  provided  in  a  variety  of 
forms  . . .  such  as  spot  announcements, 
participations  and  program  entireties. 
You  are  entitled  to  time  protection 
and  you  are  entitled  to  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  to  consider  the  field  of  availabili¬ 
ties— but  the  TV  programming  picture 
is  subject  to  rapid  change  these  days 
and  your  own  organizations  should  be 
“streamlined”  and  capable  of  quick 


Th«  Workshop  program  was  designed  to  provide  a 
full  exchange  of  information  between  retailers  and  the  agency  and  broad¬ 
casting  executives,  in  order  that  each  group  might  gain  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  other's  operations  and  problems.  It  sought  to  provide  a  classroom 
where  retailers  could  learn  wider  and  more  effective  uses  of  two  of  their 
most  important  promotional  tools  and  where  the  broadcasters  and  agency 
men  could  learn  the  intricacies  of  gearing  their  services  and  techniques  to 
retail  merchandising. 

At  the  blackboard  for  these  classes  was  a  faculty  co.mposed  of  retail  sales 
promotion  directors,  research  specialists,  copywriters,  time  buyers,  color 
television  experts,  programming  executives  and  display  men.  The  subjects 
covered  included  time  buying,  television  films,  audience  measurement,  the 
use  of  TV  props,  coordination  of  merchandise  selection  and  program  build¬ 
ing  and  a  review  of  successful  retail  radio  programs. 

The  planning  committee  responsible  for  this  retailing  "first"  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Robert  J.  Powderly,  Kresge-Newark  and  Chairman  of  NRDGA's 
Sales  Promotion  Division;  Walt  Dennis,  Allied  Stores  Corp.;  Howard  P. 
Abrahams,  Manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division;  Willard  H.  Campbell, 
Schuneman's,  St.  Paul;  Sam  Cuff,  Retailers'  Television  Film  Service;  W. 
Arthur  Gray,  Lansburg  &  Bro.,  Washington;  and  Harold  Melnicove,  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 


action.  1  know  that  some  of  you  are 
guilty  of  conferring  too  little  author¬ 
ity  upon  your  advertising  agencies. 
Today  Mihen  a  station  makes  known  a 
choice  open  spot  it  is  frequently  pKJS- 
sible  to  obtain  the  action  of  a  national 
advertiser  located  hundreds  of  miles 
away  quicker  than  it  is  to  get  a  "yes” 
or  “no”  from  a  merchant  down  the 
street.  Television  is  an  express  train 
on  a  local  track. 

TV  stations  are  streamlining.  All 
across  the  country  stations  are  expand¬ 
ing  local  studio  facilities  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  local  merchandiser. 
This  is  being  done  because  the  I'V  au¬ 
dience  of  millions  is  not  now  nor  will 
it  ever  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
network  or  national  merchandiser. 
Department  stores  and  every  type  of 
commercial  retailer  can  use  TV  as  a 
selling  instrument.  You’ve  heard 
from  advertising  people  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  program  spot  or  newspaper  space 
will  augment  sales.  TV  is  sales.  .An 
innovation  in  the  use  of  television  as 
a  medium  for  direct  retail  selling  was 
introduced  in  November,  1949  on 


WMAL-TV  when  the  “Shop  by  TV” 
program  went  on  the  air  sf)onsored  by 
The  Hecht  Company  of  Washington 
and  Silver  Spring.  Although  demon¬ 
stration  programs  have  lieen  featured 
since  the  beginning  of  television 
broadcasting,  the  direct  selling  tech¬ 
nique  employing  telephone  operators 
visible  to  the  cameras  originated  with 
this  program,  in  which  orders  were 
taken  C.O.D.,  on  established  charge 
accounts,  and  on  new  accounts  opened 
by  telephoning  the  program. 

We  at  The  Evening  Star  stations 
spent  many  months  considering  the 
problem  of  actual  merchandising  on 
TV  which  we  knew  would  have  to  be 
developed  if  any  dependable  and 
worthwhile  part  of  the  retailer’s  bud¬ 
get  was  to  be  assigned  to  us.  Our  ex- 
jjerience  in  radio  had  taught  us  that 
the  retailer  demands  one  thing  above 
all  else  of  his  bulk  advertising— direct, 
traceable  results. 

We  concluded  that  a  show  without 
conventional  entertainment,  described 
to  the  audience  as  a  shopping  service 
and  handled  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
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ward  format  would  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  major  retailer  with  an  in¬ 
teresting,  w’ide,  diversified  stock  from 
which  to  select  merchandise.  An  elec¬ 
trifying  air  of  expectancy  and  promise 
surrounded  television  then  as  now  and 
the  challenge  of  experiment  is  great. 
So  we  went  before  Jim  Rotto  of 
Hecht’s  with  our  idea  for  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Our  objective  would  be  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  the  TV  audience  would 
insist  on  demonstrations  being  larded 
with  singers  and  dancers;  what  were 
the  best  selling  types  of  merchandise; 


what  price  range  could  be  included 
lor  maximum  sales,  and  how  often  a 
direct  sale  program  could  be  sched¬ 
uled  during  the  week. 

“Shop  by  TV”  began  as  a  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  once-a-week  c]uarter-hour.  Today 
It  is  on  our  schedule  two  half-hours  a 
week.  It  started  with  three  operators— 
rose  to  forty  o|)erators  |)er  program 
and  still  records  busy  signals. 

The  retail  value  of  the  merchandise 
sold  on  the  air  each  week  is  a  multiple 
of  a  thousand  dollars— exclusive  of 
sales  in  the  store  the  day  following. 


Once  an  entire  program  was  i;iven 
over  to  a  January  white  sale.  Now,  how 
do  you  demonstrate  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  and  towels?.  VVe  didn’t.  We  de¬ 
pended  on  the  confidence  the  public 
reposes  in  national  brand  names  and 
our  demonstrator  team— Ruth  Crane 
a  ml  Jackson  Weaver,  long-time  radio 
favorites  who  conduct  our  own  day¬ 
time  woman’s  radio  program.  W’hen 
they  say  something  is  a  good  buy,  the 
public  believes  them.  The  great  im¬ 
portance  which  must  be  placeil  on 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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By  George  T.  Shupert 

Vice-President 

Paramount  Television  Productions.  Inc. 

are  retailers.  You  are  experts 
at  selling.  When  you  use  televis¬ 
ion,  stick  to  your  selling  .  .  .  don’t  get 
too  far  over  in  the  field  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Leave  that  phase  to  profession¬ 
al  showmen. 

Now,  most  of  you  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  radio.  But  don’t  be  misled 
by  it.  Television  is  more  than  radio 
with  pictures  added.  It  is  primarily  a 
visual  medium.  It  is  everyman’s  home 
movie  theatre.  In  consequence,  the 
techniques  employed  in  the  making 
of  motion  pictures  are  proving  most 
successful  in  television  .  .  .  rather  than 
the  techniques  which  got  results  in 
radio. 

This  matter  of  visual  appeal  was  un¬ 
important  when  you  made  use  of 
radio.  Many  of  you  develojied  very 
successful  radio  shows.  One  of  the 
most  successful  types  is  the  local  news 
(onimentator.  For  example,  Pomeroy’s 
in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  has  had  a 
Priscilla  Pomeroy  on  the  air  every 
morning  for  years,  giving  the  local 
gossip  and  doing  guest  interviews. 
Since  the  program  first  started  f’m  told 
there  have  been  five  or  six  Priscillas. 
Now  you  might  naturally  assume  that 
this  show  would  do  well  in  television. 
But  the  TV  ratings  for  shows  of  this 
character  to  date  indicate  that  their 
low  visual  appeal  is  telling  against 
them. 

In  television  you’ve  got  to  remem¬ 


ber  that  the  visual  appeal  is  all-im¬ 
portant.  We’ve  always  known  that  the 
average  woman  is  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  shopping  news  than  in  world 
affairs.  And  television  proves  it.  Cur¬ 
rent  experience  indicates  ;  (1)  that  the 
best  time  for  a  department  store  to 
leach  the  average  homemaker  with  a 
television  program  is  in  the  afternoon; 
(2)  that  full  programs  produce  better 
results  than  announcements,  and  (3) 
that  daytime  shopper  shows  are  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  when  built  around 
timely  themes  and  enlivened  with  in¬ 
teresting  personalities  and  genuine 
product  demonstrations. 

Down  in  .\tlanta,  Georgia,  Rich’s 
Department  Store  was  pushed  into 
this  tyjx;  of  program  a  few'  months  ago. 
At  midnight,  on  May  17th  last,  .\tlan- 
ta’s  transit  system  ground  to  a  halt— 
a  complete  strike  of  all  bus  drivers  and 
maintenance  w'orkers.  In  some  stores 
the  following  day  there  were  more 
salesjx'ople  than  customers.  Five  days 
later,  on  .May  22tid,  Station  WSB- FV 
presented  an  idea  to  Rich's,  the  larg¬ 
est  department  store  in  the  South:  "If 
ihe  customer  can’t  come  to  Rich’s,  let’s 
take  Rich’s  to  the  customer  via  tele¬ 
vision!” 

Store  officials  and  the  WSB-'FV 
staff  whipjx;d  out  a  daily  three-hour 
telecast  from  an  improvised  store  stu¬ 
dio-modeling,  displaying  and  selling 
merchandise.  A  survey  showed  a  tune- 
in  of  36  per  cent  of  Atlanta’s  televis¬ 
ion  homes.  Rich’s  89  trunk  lines  were 
jammed  with  orders  and  requests  for 
the  showing  of  articles.  The  store’s 


sales  climbed  back  almost  to  normal. 

After  the  first  week,  the  store  sta¬ 
bilized  its  program  at  one  hour  daily 
—2  to  3  P.  M.  five  days  weekly— and 
has  continued  this  schedule  although 
the  strike  ended  June  24th.  A  Rich 
executive  said:  “We  sold  something  of 
everything  shown  on  WSB-TV.  We 
are  well  pleased.” 

I’m  told  that  the  store  has  allocated 
2400  square  feet  to  a  permanent  tele¬ 
vision  studio,  manned  by  WSB-TV 
technicians.  The  most  recent  audience 
survey  indicates  that  25  per  cent  of 
Atlanta’s  TV  homes  see  Rich’s  pro¬ 
gram  eveiy  day,  and  80  per  cent  see  it 
at  least  once  a  week. 

Sometimes  with  a  radio  show,  a 
store  can  manage  with  a  single  script¬ 
writer  who  may  even  double  as  an¬ 
nouncer.  But  take  an  inventory  of 
your  needs  in  television  and  you  will 
think  several  times  before  undertaking 
prcxluction  of  your  own  program. 
Even  a  small  show  demands  a  fair-size 
staff  to  plan  and  handle  scripts,  scen¬ 
ery,  props,  casting,  lighting,  rehearsals 
and  publicity.  A  big  show,  like  a  style 
show,  is  comparable  to  the  staging  of 
a  Broadway  musical.  It  can  be  almost 
as  expensive. 

There  are  stores  in  perhaps  a  half- 
dozen  cities  which  can  afford  to  stage 
a  regular  television  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  stature  just  discussed.  But 
in  other  markets  and  with  the  average 
store,  something  suitable  to  a  lower 
budget  is  indicated.  U’his  is  where  1 
think  we  can  be  of  assistance.  '1  he 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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DESI’ITE  all  the  remarkable  things 
that  have  happened  in  television 
since  this  mighty  mite  of  an  industry 
snapjK'd  the  shackles  of  the  laboratory 
and  l)egan  mushrooming  across  the 
nation  barely  three  years  ago,  those 
who  have  dabbled  in  the  medium  com¬ 
mercially  have  really  only  gotten  their 
toes  wet. 

Consider  this:  despite  the  fact  that 
65  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  population 
is  within  range  of  the  existing  106  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  only  64  market  areas 
have  a  television  service.  And  there 
are  at  least  140  major  markets  in  the 
U.  S.,  many  with  high  sales  rank,  that 
want  television  but  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  “freeze”  on  station  construc¬ 
tion  are  without  a  service. 

Hence,  many  retailers  have  yet  to 
try  the  new  metlium  and  learn  of  its 
potency  as  a  sales  builder.  Further¬ 
more,  even  in  those  cities  where  a  tele¬ 
vision  service  exists,  many  retailers 
have  shunned  its  use,  first,  because  of 
rate  cards  which  discourage  the  small 
advertiser  and  second,  because  in  some 
of  these  cities  only  one  television  sta¬ 
tion  is  in  operation  and  it  caters  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  national  spot  advertiser 
or  turns  over  the  bulk  of  its  time  on 
the  air  to  the  network  or  networks 
with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

Assuming  the  end  of  the  “freeze” 
comes  next  spring,  it  is  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  within  the  next  five  years  as 
many  as  400  additional  stations  will 
reach  the  air  (the  national  emergency 
permitting,  of  course)  and  that  at  least 
1,200  video  stations  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  the  decade. 

Since  the  cost  of  oiierating  a  televis¬ 
ion  station  far  exceeds  that  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  radio  station,  methods  must  be 
found  to  reduce  costs.  One  approach 
has  lieen  to  establish  primary  sta¬ 
tions  in  principal  cities  and  so-called 


“satellite”  stations  in  areas  immediate¬ 
ly  adjacent  to  these  major  markets. 
Thus,  a  large  bulk  of  the  program¬ 
ming  would  come  from  the  primary 
station,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
“local”  presentations  would  be  fed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  modest  studio  or  film 
room  of  the  “satellite.” 

In  this  manner  the  local  retailer  will 
be  able  to  purchase  time  and  present 
his  message  visually  on  the  local 
“satellite”  station  at  a  cost  far  less 
than  he  might  have  had  to  pay  were 
he  to  purchase  time  on  a  primary  sta¬ 
tion.  By  the  same  token,  a  distributor 
of  national  products  might  purchase 
time  on  a  primary  station  and  have 
his  message  fed  through  a  group  of 
“satellites,”  with  local  retailers  cutting 
in  a  local  commercial  at  comparatively 
low  cost.  This  is  almost  certain  to 
come  and  bound  to  prove  a  bonanza 
for  the  small,  local  retailer. 

As  stations  increase  and  television 
becomes  a  national  service,  technologi¬ 
cal  changes  will  bring  new  wonders 
to  embellish  the  medium  and  increase 
its  value.  Some  things  you  may  look 
for  in  the  future  of  television  include: 

1.  The  addition  of  color  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  conventional  black  and 
white  picture.  Color  television  has 
been  in  the  process  of  development  for 
more  than  10  years.  When  it  comes, 
it  will  open  new  vistas  for  the  retailer, 
particularly  in  the  dry  goods  and 
home  furnishings  fields.  It  may  |X)se 
problems  at  first,  but  as  color  is  integ¬ 
rated  into  the  television  commercial, 
its  value  as  a  sales  tool  will  soar. 

2.  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  use  of  intra-store  television 
as  a  merchandising  ilevice.  Up  to  now 
the  cost  factor  in  cameras  and  receiv¬ 
ing  screens  has  been  a  deterrent.  Re¬ 
cent  technical  advances,  however,  |Kjint 
to  low-cost  intra-store  equipment.  One 
manufacturer  has  evolved  a  TV  cam¬ 
era  that  is  no  bigger  than  a  16  mm 
home  movie  outfit  and  weighs  only 
eight  |M>unds.  Attendant  units  are 
equally  small  and  quite  inex^x^nsive. 
The  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when 


leading  department  stores  in  cities 
large  and  small  will  be  using  this 
equipment  to  present  in-store  fashion 
shows  and  equipment  demonstrations 
and  otherwise  utilize  the  benefits  of 
television  to  merchandise  effectively. 

3.  This  same  equipment  may  be 
used  to  transmit  daily  “mail  order” 
sfjecials  directly  from  the  department 
store  to  the  IcKal  “satellite”  television 
station.  It  is  my  guess  that  newspaper 
advertisements  of  department  stores 
will,  in  the  future,  direct  the  attention 
of  readers  to  the  “TV  mail  order  spe¬ 
cials”  which  will  le  transmitted  over 
the  Iceal  station  at  a  designated  hour 
each  day.  If  the  present  rush  to  pur¬ 
chase  specials  currently  being  offered 
on  television  stations  by  mail  order 
firms  is  any  criterion,  annual  grosses 
thus  evolved  will  reach  astronomical 
propjortions  in  the  future. 

4.  New  techniques  in  transmission 
are  being  developed  that  may  prove 
tc  be  a  vital  adjunct  to  television 
broadcasting  as  we  know  it  today— 
and  a  tremendous  boon  to  the  retail 
field.  I  refer  to  a  totally  new  service 
known  as  facsimile,  whereby  an  exact 
duplicate  of  a  printed  word  or  scene 
can  be  transmitted  over  the  air  and 
received  in  printed  and  jx;rmanent 
form  in  the  average  home  or  place  of 
business.  Since  it  is  pxissible  to  multi- 
{)lex  a  facsimile  transmission  on  the 
sound  channel  of  an  FM  or  TV  sta¬ 
tion,  I  can  see  the  day  coming— and  in 
the  not  too  far  distant  future— when  a 
retailer  offering  a  certain  product  to 
the  public  in  his  television  commer¬ 
cial,  will  advise  the  television  set  own¬ 
er  that  he  is  also  sending  via  facsimile 
(to  lie  received  immediately)  a  coupxni 
or  |x;rmanent  photo  of  the  product 
which  the  viewer  can  use  for  a  dis¬ 
count  in  making  a  purchase  at  the 
local  store.  Not  only  coupxms,  but 
recipies  to  accompany  a  TV  demonstra¬ 
tion;  bargain  basement  spiecials;  hand 
bills  and  other  visual  material  can  be 
sent.  This  opiens  up  a  new  vital  field 
of  merchandising  for  retailers  large 
and  small. 
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Ifoir  Radio  Is  Used  as 
a  Sales  Medium  at  Allied 


By  Walt  Dennis 

Radio  and  TV  Director, 

Allied  Stores  Corp. 

E^OR  our  purpose,  the  story  of  radio 
in  Allied  Stores  begins  with  the 
year  1944,  so  far  as  active  research 
and  planning  are  concerned.  As  an 
introduction.  I’ll  cite  some  compara¬ 
tive  figures  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
has  happ>ened  in  the  national  radio 
and  television  picture  from  1944  to 
now. 

In  1944  local  radio  advertising  bill¬ 
ing  (department  stores,  jewelry  stores, 
etc.)  was  $85  million.  In  1947  local 
radio  advertisers  spent  $136  million, 
ot  $10  million  more  than  national  net¬ 
work  advertisers  —  and,  incidentally, 
1947  was  the  first  year  the  local  total 
exceeded  the  national  network  figure. 

It  has,  however,  continued  to  exceed 
it  in  the  years  following. 

The  number  of  U.  S.  radio  families 
is  steadily  edging  up  toward  the  total 
number  of  families  in  the  country. 
Latest  Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau 
survey  of  radio  homes,  made  early  in 
1949,  shows  39,381,230— an  increase  of 
1,658,230,  or  4.2  per  cent  over  the 
37,673,000  radio  homes  found  by 
BMB  the  year  before. 

This  means  that  94.2  per  cent  of  all 
U.  S.  homes  were  radio-equipped  at 
the  beginning  of  1949.  But  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  by  now  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  all  American  families  are  radio 
owners. 

In  1944  there  were  a  little  more 
than  900  AM  and  FM  stations  on  the 
air,  and  only  a  few  experimental  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  Today,  there  are  2,863 
AM  and  FM  stations  on  the  air,  with 
applications  pending  or  construction 
permits  already  granted  to  682  more. 
'I'here  are  106  television  stations  in 
actual  operation,  while  58  construc¬ 
tion  permits  have  been  granted.  There 
are  355  TV  applications  ]>ending. 

People  own  more  radio  sets  than 
they  do  anything  else  except  clothing. 
The  Nielsen  Radio  index  for  july 


1950  shows  more  radio  listening,  both 
day  and  night  hours,  than  July  1949. 
Digest  those  figures  thoroughly  and 
then  try  to  convince  yourself  that 
radio  isn't  a  major  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising.  You’ll  have  a  hard  time  doing 
it  logically.  And  you’ll  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  radio  still  far  out¬ 
strips  TV  as  a  medium  of  advertising. 

When  we  began  our  research  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  unfavorable  situations, 
plenty  of  deficiencies  in  the  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  pattern,  and  we  found  them. 
Here  they  are: 

1 .  Stores  purchased  radio  time,  then 
went  looking  for  something  to  adver¬ 
tise  on  the  time,  then  waited  for  the 
rabbit  to  jump  out  of  the  hat. .  They 
expected  results  with  no  follow-up, 
and  there  was  no  planning  in  the  first 
place. 

2.  There  was  definite  prejudice 
against  the  medium,  particularly  on 
the  selling  floor  level. 

3.  There  was  almost  no  knowledge 
of  the  medium— how  it  had  grown 
and  the  best  ways  to  use  it. 

4.  There  was  general  indifference  to 
such  radio  time  as  a  store  might  have. 
Store  people  didn’t  know  the  store 
was  on  the  air;  or,  if  they  did,  didn’t 
know  the  station,  time  or  program  or 
what  was  advertised. 

5.  Because  nobody  in  the  store 
knew  anything  about  radio,  there  was 
complete  dependency  on  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  advertising  agencies— which 
most  likely  didn’t  know  anything 
about  the  store. 

5.  There  was  little  common  “sense 
or  logic  in  the  radio  schedule.  .An  in- 
.timate  apparel  commercial  might  turn 
up  on  a  newcast  appealing  primarily 
to  men. 

6.  Programs  didn’t  get  promotion¬ 
al  backing  in  the  store  or  out  of  it. 

7.  Management’s  indifference  was 
the  most  serious  deficiency  of  all. 

To  try  to  evolve  a  way  out  of  this 
nia/.e  of  shortcomings,  1  put  myself  in 
the  store  manager’s  shoes.  Suppose  1 
got  really  curious  in  a  practical  way 


about  radio  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  my  store,  what  would  I  try  to  de¬ 
termine  first?  First,  I  decided,  must 
come  a  definition  of  the  purpose  for 
which  I  wanted  to  use  such  adver¬ 
tising. 

Should  1  use  it  to  amuse  or  enter¬ 
tain  an  audience?  To  bring  a  good 
retail  name  before  the  public?  To 
reach  new  customers,  new  communi¬ 
ties?  To  do  a  public  relations  job? 
To  compete  with  my  neighbor,  satisfy 
my  ego?  To  acknowledge  that  radio 
is  a  progressive  medium  that  should 
not  be  ignored?  To  sell  goods  and 
attract  traffic? 

To  sell  goods  and  attract  traffic  was 
the  definition  of  purp>ose  upon  which 
I  settled  in  1944.  With  this  as  the 
major  effort  we  could  at  the  same 
time  use  radio  to  achieve  the  supple¬ 
mentary  objectives  of  good  will,  favor¬ 
able  publicity  and  new  customers  and 
new  areas. 


Now,  still  putting  myself  in  man¬ 
agement’s  place,  I  proceeded  to  a 
further  series  of  questions.  Transfer¬ 
ring  back  to  my  own  shoes,  and  being 
the  so-called  expert,  I  had  to  provide 
some  good  answers. 

Q.  Who  are  my  customers?  Where 
do  they  live?  What  do  they  earn? 
Spend?  Save?  How  many  of  them  are 
there?  What  is  their  work?  What  are 
their  preferences  in  shopping,  mdio 
listening,  media,  etc.? 

You  can’t  talk  effectively  to  your 
customers  unless  you  have  some  idea 
who  they  are  and  know  something 
about  their  habits  and  their  likes  and 
dislikes. 

Statistical  information  can  lie  ob 
lained  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  banks,  U.  S.  Census.  The  store’s 
own  direct  mail,  charge  account  and 
credit  records  will  supply  other  in¬ 
formation. 

In  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  Waterloo 
and  Cincinnati  we  had  formal  survevs 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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H.  P.  WASSON  &  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


buys  8  Escalators 


LOCAl  OTIS  OrnCE  PROVIDES  ON-THE-SCENE 
SERVICE  DURIN6  lONC  REMODELINO  PROORRRI 


ESGAU¥ORS 


As  the  illustration  shows,  o  great  new  H.  P.  Wasson  &  Company  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  emerged  dramatically  from  the  old  structure.  The  modern 
facade  is  entirely  new.  19,200  square  feet  of  sales  area  have  been 
added.  A  complete  new  department  for  children's  apparel,  accessories 
and  shoes  has  been  installed  on  the  5th  floor.  And  8  new  escalators, 
with  illuminated  balustrades,  provide  continuous  service  UP  and  DOWN 
from  the  1st  to  5th  floors. 

Wasson's  remodeling  program  began  in  January  1948.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  September  1949.  In  Indianapolis,  os  in  262  other  cities  where 
Otis  maintains  offices,  we're  able  to  provide  daily  contact  with  long 
remodeling  programs.  Escalator  installations  can  be  timed  to  actual 
construction  progress— not  to  estimated  schedules.  And  construction 
interference  with  sales  can  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

We'll  be  glad  to  help  you  plan  a  sales-building  vertical  transportation 
system.  Shoppers  travel  to  all  floors,  all  departments  without  effort, 
waiting  or  crowding.  Impulse  sales  increase— bocauM  marchandism 
that  can  ba  seen  can  be  solcff  Contact  any  of  our  263  offices. 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Copy  Techniques 


By  Shirley  Silvers 

Radio  Clopy  Writer 

^I'HE  radio  industry  has  figures  in 
black  and  white  which  prove  that 
the  public  does  not  have  a  disdain  for 
commercials— that  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  listening  public  at  tually  enjoys 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains, 
much  as  I  hate  to  admit  it,  that  all  too 
often  the  average  listener  moans  when 
over  the  airwaves  comes  the  commer¬ 
cial  part  of  the  program.  This  isn’t 
necesMry  at  all,  because  commercials 
can  be  attractive.  Repetition  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  successful  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  irritation  is  another  matter. 
Please,  let’s  not  irritate  our  listeners! 

Commercials  are  classified  as  either 
institutional  or  direct  selling.  Institu¬ 
tional  copy  merely  sells  the  goodwill 
of  your  store,  its  services  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  merchandise.  In  these 
highly  competitive  times.  I’m  certain 
the  retailer  is  far  more  interested  in 
moving  goods.  Besides,  it’s  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  trick  to  integrate  a  line  or  two  of 
institutional  copy  with  your  direct 
selling  commercial. 

.\s  for  style  and  type,  the  variety  is 
almost  endless.  There  are  chain- 
breaks,  25  to  35  words  in  length;  half¬ 
minute  sfiots,  50  to  60  words:  miniUe 
spots  about  120  words  long.  You  can 
have  dialogue  commercials,  humorous 
commercials,  singing  commercials,  etc., 
but  what  goes  into  those  commercials 
is  still  the  thing  that  counts. 

Above  all,  tell  the  truth!  I’ve  heard 
some  pretty  shabby  commercials  here 
in  the  East.  The  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  are  kept  more  than  busy  clamp¬ 
ing  down  on  those  advertisers.  The 
public  isn’t  nearly  so  gullible  as  some 
advertisers  are  fain  to  believe.  If 
yours  is  a  commercial  on  a  marked- 
down  item,  tell  why  the  item  has  been 
reduced  in  price— don’t  beat  about  the 
bush— tell  the  truth! 

Here’s  another  “don’t”:  Don’t  talk 
down  to  your  audience.  For  years  radio 
has  had  a  tendency  to  do  just  that. 
They’re  breaking  away  from  it  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  it  took  Godfrey  to  do  it. 


Talk  to  your  audience  and  in  their 
language.  Try  to  write  your  copy  in 
a  conversational  tone.  This,  of  course, 
pertains  basically  to  program  commer¬ 
cials.  If  it’s  a  spot  announcement, 
where  it  w’ill  be  used  between  tw'o  pro¬ 
grams,  your  time  is  limited.  There¬ 
fore  you’ve  got  to  have  a  little  more 
punch.  .4nd  it’s  in  sjjot  announce¬ 
ments  that  every  word  counts. 

Other  writers  may  not  agree,  but  to 
me  the  most  important  thing  in  a  spot 
announcement  is  your  lead  line.  It’s 
an  unwritten  rule  with  me  never  to 
begin  any  commercial  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  name.  For  example: 

"Macy’s  has  the  Discovery  of 
the  20th  Century!  It’s  the  .Atomic 
Pen  .  .  .  the  only  pen  that  wites 
under  pressure.” 

Listen  to  how  much  more  effective 
the  commercial  would  be  if"  written 
like  this: 

“Discovery  of  the  20th  Century!” 

Bang!  just  like  that,  you’re  hitting 
’em  between  the  ears— you’re  making 
them  prick  up  those  ears.  What  is  the 
Discovery  of  the  20th  Century?  For 
your  next  sentence: 

“And  only  Macy’s  has  it!” 

Okay,  your  listeners  are  still  curious 
—what  is  this  thing  that  only  Macy’s 
has?  You  continue  to  explain: 

“It's  the  .Atomic  Pen  .  .  .  the 
only  pen  that  writes  under  pres¬ 
sure!  .At  Macy’s  low,  low  price, 
just  98  cents,  you  can’t  afford  to 
be  without  the  .Atomic  Pen,  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  20th  Century!  See 
it!  Try  it!  Buy  it  today,  at  Macy’s 
and  only  Macy’s,  always  First  with 
the  Finest!” 

.And  there  you  have  it— a  half  minute 
sp>ot. 

Now  you’ll  notice  that  we  managed 
to  get  the  name  of  the  advertiser  in 
the  spot  four  times,  which  is  good— 
and  certainly  important,  because  it 
makes  the  listener  store-conscious.  In 
a  half-minute  slot  you  can  always  get 
the  store  name  in  at  least  three  times. 

You  note  that  I  repeated  “Discovery 
of  the  20th  Century.”  Had  this  been 
a  minute  sjxrt  we  could  have  gone  into 
deuil,  telling  our  listeners  why.  It 


wasn’t,  so  we  just  repeated  it  to  rouie 
their  curiosity  again. 

Having  mentioned  the  price  only 
once,  we  wanted  to  make  doubly  cw. 
tain  they’d  know  it  was  really  a  bar¬ 
gain  buy,  so  instead  of  “low  price”  we 
made  it  “low,  low,  price.” 

“.Always  First  with  the  Finest!” 
There’s  your  institutional  copy  in  an 
otherwise  direct  selling  commercial. 

It’s  a  slogan  that  can  be  used  anywhere 
—in  your  radio  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  billboards,  car  signs,  on  your 
delivery  trucks,  store  interior  displays 
and  window  displays. 

Program  commercials  differ  from 
straight  spot  announcements.  They’re 
a  continuity  writer’s  delight  because 
they  lend  themselves  to  versatility.  In 
most  cases  you  can  blend  or  weave  the 
commerical  into  the  program  content 
—tie  it  in  with  a  song  title,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Here  again  you’re  sneaking  up 
on  the  listener,  sort  of  gently  easing  I 
your  commercial  foot  into  the  door. 

If  yours  is  a  program  with  more 
than  one  person— a  man  and  a  wom¬ 
an,  two  men,  a  couple  of  teen-agers- 
by  all  means  use  the  dialogue  type  of 
(ommercial.  Let  the  two  of  them 
banter  back  and  forth  in  a  very  con¬ 
versational  tone,  extolling  the  merits 
of  your  store  and  the  product  you’re 
advertising.  There’s  real  listenability 
in  dialogue  commercials. 

If  you’re  promoting  a  store-wide 
clearance,  of  if  it’s  an  all-out  campaign 
on  a  particular  item,  you’ll  be  wise  to 
give  thought  to  some  clever  tran¬ 
scribed  spots,  using  a  sound  effect  as 
your  attention-getter. 

But  whatever  the  commercial  re¬ 
member  these  things: 

Be  specific.  Keep  in  mind  the  point 
you’re  trying  to  put  across.  Tell  the 
listener  why  he  needs  such  and  such 
•  a  thing,  what  it  will  do  for  him,  why 
it  is  a  gotxl  buy.  Don’t  clutter  your 
commercials  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
facts— or,  for  that  matter,  with  a  lot 
of  prices  that  he  probably  won’t  re¬ 
member  after  he’s  heard  the  commer¬ 
cial.  Stick  to  one  theme  or  subject! 
Don’t  try  to  sell  everything  in  the 
store  in  one  commercial. 
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SOUNDS  LIKE  A  TRIPLE  PLAY.  And  it  is  . . .  for  more  upper-floor  traffic  and  sales. 
Milady  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  take  one  more  step  ...  one  more  look  ...  and  make  one 
more  purchase— when  her  shopping  trips  are  made  easy  by  a  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairway! 

With  never-a-wait  and  no  confusion,  shoppers  travel  effortlessly  between  floors  because 
the  Electric  Stairway  always  has  an  uncrowded  step  ready  for  each  customer. 

Electric  Stairways  minimize  shopping  irritations  ...  let  your  customers  glide 
quickly  between  floors  . . .  arrive  at  each  floor  in  a  buying  mood. 

And  you’ll  be  amazed  when  you  find  out  how  your  upper-floor 
sales  will  increase  with  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways. 

Send  for  Book  B-4403.  Get  the  complete  story  of  the 
Stairways  that  put  more  customers  on  your 
upper  floors  at  a  new,  low  cost.  Elevator 
Division,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Dept.  0000, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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VISUAL  MERCHANDISING 


STORE  redecoration  is  merely  an 
annoyance  to  the  average  customer. 
Being  confronted  by  partitions,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  hammering  and  confused 
by  moving  departments  is  certainly 
not  conducive  to  pleasant  shopping. 

Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  their  street  lloor  redecoration 
not  an  annoyance  but  something  to 
look  forward  to  .  .  .  something  for 
which  they  were  proud  rather  than 
apologetic. 

They  planned  to  make  their  goal 
obvious  to  the  public  and  keep  them 
posted  on  their  progress.  Framed 
boards  4V^  feet  high  and  10  feet  long 
were  hung  on  the  partitions.  The 
copy  was  written  with  an  attempt  to 
instill  in  their  customers  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  which  they 
felt  for  the  new  Gimbels.  Partition 
signs  read: 

During  Redecorating  Operation 

“When  is  a  wall  not  a  wall? 
That’s  easy  .  .  .  when  it’s  just  a 
partition  that’ll  soon  come  down 
to  reveal  the  sleekest,  smoothest, 
swishiest  street  fltjor  ever!  Post- 
Loewy  decor  .  .  .  pre-Loewy  price 
tags!’’ 

“Wh<K)ps!  Y«)u  caught  us  with  our  par¬ 
tition  showing  .  .  .  but  just  wait  till  you 
see  what’s  going  on  behind  it!  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  most  lush  and  lovely  street 
floor  in  New  York  .  .  .  thrifty  Gimbels  will 
be  nifty  Gimbels  too!” 

“You  can’t  see  it  now!  But 
back  of  this  partition  we’re  build¬ 
ing  the  tnost  modern,  the  most 
beautiful  street  floor  you  ever  saw 
.  .  .  but  even  when  we’re  lush  and 
lovely  our  prices  will  still  be  plain 
and  simple.” 

“Pardon  the  hammer  .  .  .  Behind  these 
walls  will  soon  be  .America’s  thriftiest  and 
most  beautiful  street  floor  .  .  .  decor  by 
Raymond  Loewy  .  .  .  price  tags  by  108- 
year-old  Gimbels.” 

”We  look  a  perfect  fright  now 
.  .  .  but  wait  till  you  see  us  when 
Raymond  Loewy  is  through!  If 


w  H  0 

you  cauglfl  us  with  our  partition 
wait  till  you  see  what;s  9oin9  on  behind  ilNeVt 
goin^  fo  be  the  most  lush  and  lovely  sMfloor  \k 

Mew  thiifty 


Nobody  knows  who  enjoys  Gimbel’ s  signs  more — the  customers  or 
the  copyivriters — but  they  banish  irritatim  like  magic  and  serve  as 
first-elms  irutitutional  advertising  all  through  the  remodeling  period. 


we’re  not  the  sleekest,  modernest, 
most  beautiful  street  fltxtr  in  New 
York,  we’ll  eat  this  partition.” 

Upon  Completion  of  Department 

“This  is  it!  This  is  the  first  of  our 
smooth,  shining,  modern  street  fltxrr  de¬ 
partments  .  .  .  decor  by  Raymond  Loewy 
.  .  .  price  tags  by  108-year-old  Gimbels  .  .  . 
and  there’s  more  to  come!” 

A  point  which  they  tried  to  bring 
home  again  and  again  was  that  al¬ 
though  they  were  being  luxuriously 
changed  in  appearance  their  prices 
would  still  be  “plain  and  simple.” 

Dirt-and-Dust  Explainers 

“OUR  WORKMEN  ARE  MAKING 
THE  DUST  FLY!  and  some  of  it  lands  in 
this  window  (showcase).  But  ’scuse  us  for 
now  please  .  .  .  we’re  changing  GIMBELS 
plain  old  street  floor  into  the  newest, 
shiniest,  smoothest  street  floor  ever.” 

-  A  large  showcase  at  the  front  of  the 
store  held  life-size  cutouts  of  work¬ 
men  in  overalls.  On  large  blueprint 
paper  they  lettered: 

“Men  at  work!  Lots  of  men  . . . 
at  work  making  Gimbels  street 
floor  the  most  beautiful  floor  of 
any  store  in  America.  Add  this 
onto  our  brand-new  2nd,  4th  and 
5th  floor  .  .  .  and  thrifty  Gimbels 
will  be  gorgeous  Gimbels  too!” 

When  their  windows  were  being 


modernized  they  covered  the  entire 
window  panes  with  no-seam  paper 
reading: 

•BIG  THINGS  GOING  ON 
BACK  HERE!  WERE  MOD 
ERNIZING  OUR  WINDOWS 
TOO!” 

VISUAL  MERCHANDISING 
TESTS  ITSELF 

Sales  increases  ranging  from  32  per 
cent  to  300  per  cent  were  credited  to 
visual  merchandising  in  a  four-weeks 
test  recently  conducted  by  65  deprl 
ment  and  specialty  stores.  The  exjjeri 
ment  involved  a  new  inexjrensive  dis¬ 
play  fixture  designed  primarily  for 
main  floor  and  other  small  wares  de¬ 
partments. 

Each  store  selected  a  staple,  Iresi 
selling  item  from  one  of  its  tlepart- 
ments  for  the  test.  During  the  fint 
and  fourth  weeks,  the  item  was  not  on 
the  fixture  nor  prominently  displayed; 
during  the  second  and  third,  it  was 
displayed  on  the  fixture  illustrated 
and  placed  in  a  prominent,  heavy- 
traffic  location  within  the  department 
Sales  for  the  two  weeks  of  display  aver 
aged  84  jier  cent  higher  than  for  the 
two  weeks  without.  Advertising  was 
omitted  throughout  the  test  period  by 
most  of  the  stores;  however,  when  ad- 
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vertisnig  was  used  the  lineage  was  the 
same  during  the  four-week  periotl. 

Tlie  fixture  was  designed  by  Albert 
Bliss  of  the  Bliss  Dispi.ay  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York.  Introducing  it  at  the 
NRIKiA’s  Convention  last  January, 
he  persuaded  stores  to  join  him  in 
testing  its  selling  potential  and  fur¬ 
thering  the  effort  of  visual  merchan¬ 
dising  research.  The  fixture  is  made  of 
inch  steel,  spot  welded  at  three- 
inch  intervals,  and  lacquered  in  any 
color.  It  is  available  in  any  length  or 
width  divisible  by  three. 


Have  you 
checked  your 
"sales  pulse" 
lately? 

We  have— with 
1290,000 
Customers! 


This  h^ture  provides  a  slopiriff  display 
surface  in  the  form  of  an  open  grille,  to 
which  merchandise  shelves,  clips  and  signs 
are  easily  attached. 


veilable  —  Report  No.  2  the  ■•cond  ia 
our  Visual  Merchaadising  Research  Sarses. 
The  resulls  of  a  nation«wide  study  of  dis¬ 
play,  coveriog  1,290,000  customers  <— believod 
to  be  the  largest  sampling  group  in  any 
marketing  research. 

Varied  merchandise  was  used  in  St  test  win¬ 
dows  in  a  store  in  each  of  twelve  cities. 
This  128  page  bound  volume  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  gives  cemplete  details  on  trafic, 
readership  and  sales  effect. 

.Soles  mrreoses  from  Jt  to  67%  were  obtained 
during  this  study,  by  the  use  of  displays  of 
merchandise  totally  unpubliciaod  in  any 
other  way.  The  ability  of  display  to  start 
and  sustain  sales  was  conclusively  proved ! 


DRAMA  WITHOUT  PROPS' 


Check  your  own 
**salet  pulse** 
against  these 
records.  Send 
coupon  below 
for  your  ropy 
of  Report  No.  2 
—  or  if  you 
haven’t  seen  Re¬ 
port  No.  1 — send 
for  boin,  $SX0 
per  copy. 


Problam— How  to  create  an  attention-getting  display  of  expensive  apparel  in  a 
large  display  case  (approx.  16'  wide,  7'  high,  5'  deep)  without  using  expensive 
props.  The  case  occupies  an  important  position  opposite  a  bank  of  elevators 
and  is  between  the  entrances  to  the  Better  Apparel  Shops  on  the  new  third 
floor  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York. 

Solution— Richard  Terhune,  their  Interior  Display  Manager,  under  the  direction 
of  Luke  Maletich,  Display  Director,  solved  it  most  effectively  and  inexpensively 
by  creating  an  eye-catching,  abstract  design  from  ordinary  packing  twine.  Note 
how  the  lines  draw  your  eyes  to  the  suits.  Unfortunately  the  photograph  does 
not  show  the  interesting  pattern  of  shadows  that  was  cast  upon  the  permanent 
painted  background.  Twine  lines  also  served  as  a  sign  holder. 

Comments— The  clever  use  of  twine  in  this  large  display  case  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  costly  props  and  a  special  background.  The  cost  was  almost  nil.  The  idea 
may  easily  be  adapted  to  small  or  large  cases  and  used  to  focus  attention  on 
various  kinds  of  merchandise. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPUY  INDUSTRIES 

203  NO.  WAIASH  AYE. 
CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

—HAIL  COUPON  TODAY- 

i  NalioMl  AiMciatisB  of  DitpUr  Iii4nMriM 
I  203  No.  W.baili  A...,  Chkaga  1,  Ill. 

I  PIcaM  m.  topi.,  of  N.A.D.1. 

I  VUnal  Merchandiiui,  R.Mareb  Swin  Raport 
I  No.  2.  at  $5.00  each.  Eocloswl  i.  my  chMk 
I  for  t . 

J  Nan. . 

I  . . 

!  City . SUI. . 
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THE  MONTH  IN 
RETAILING 


{Continued  from  page  16) 

conducted  by  Macy’s  sewing  director, 
Virginia  Carter.  On  hand  also  were 
exp>erts  and  stylists  from  fabric  houses, 
pattern  companies,  accessories  makers 
and  magazines  to  teach  new  tricks, 
techniques  and  shortcuts  for  both  be¬ 
ginners  and  the  hot  shots  of  the 
needle.  Straight  entertainment  includ¬ 
ed  a  lineup  of  stage,  screen,  radio  and 
TV  stars.  For  visitors  there  were  sou¬ 
venirs— thimbles,  sewing  kits,  needle 
threaders,  shopping  bags,  playing 
cards,  jxjwder  and  perfume.  For  the 
gamblers,  there  were  guessing  contests 
and  prize  drawings  for  television  sets, 
sewing  machines,  dressmaking  forms 
and  fabrics. 

Strong  support  for  the  Macy  pro¬ 
motion  came  from  Collier’s,  which 
during  the  promotion  carried  a  sewing 
feature  article  highlighting  the  se¬ 
quences  which  app>eared  in  the  Fabric 
Fair  displays.  From  a  sales,  promo¬ 
tional  and  purely  psychological  angle, 
the  results  of  the  Fair  brought  Macy’s 
a  bin  full  of  evidence  to  prove  that  its 
approach  to  fabric  merchandising  is 
out  of  this  world. 

Charge  it  at  Hearns.  On  the  heels  of 
the  completion  of  its  full-scale  interior 
modernization  and  decoration  pro¬ 
gram,  Hearn’s,  New  York  has  added 
something  new  to  its  selling  proced¬ 
ure.  Late  last  month,  customer  charge 
accounts  were  made  available  in  its  big 
14th  Street  store  and  in  the  Bronx  and 
Bayshore  branches.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  charge  account  offices,  charge 
desks  have  been  spotted  throughout  all 
three  stores  to  supply  charge  account 
information  and  application  blanks  so 
that  customers  can  apply  for  charge 
privileges  without  visiting  the  main 
office.  Verifications  are  mailed  to  the 
customer.  Accounts  will  be  serviced 
by  the  cycle  billing  method,  using  the 
store’s  own  “Account  Plate”  system. 

Community  Sales  Promotion.  In 

Springfield,  Mass.,  a  drive  was  on  to 
swell  the  sales  volume  of  the  city’s 
downtown  shopping  center.  First  ma¬ 
jor  move  in  the  campaign,  which  the 
local  Merchants  Bureau  of  the  Cham¬ 


ber  of  Commerce  was  directing,  was 
to  schedule  a  community  “certified 
value  day”  promotion.  Coo|jerating 
in  this  day  were  54  stores  in  the  down¬ 
town  area  which  offered  customers  a 
s;iles  dividend  as  a  purchasing  incent¬ 
ive.  Each  store  featured  only  one  item 
at  below  normal  prices.  Next  day  reg¬ 
ular  prices  on  all  items  were  restored. 

In  planning  the  certified  day,  pro¬ 
motion  was  held  to  the  bare  mini¬ 
mum.  First  announcement  of  the  sale 
ap|>eared  24  hours  before  it  began,  a 
newspaper  spread  inserted  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau,  announcing  the  “day” 
and  listing  the  special  offering  of  each 
store  cooperating  in  the  j)romotion. 
Each  store  was  furnished  two  of  the 
Bureau’s  seals  for  use  in  newspajier 
advertising  and  for  display  on  the  sale 
merchandise.  The  list  of  sale  articles 
included  electric  ranges,  nylons,  rain¬ 
coats,  sewing  machines,  pianos,  men’s 
suits,  lamps  and  silverware.  With  ad¬ 
vance  publicity  at  a  minimum,  sale 
crowds  were  reported  “not  much  larg¬ 
er  than  usual,”  but  stores  reporting  to 
Thomas  P.  Fitzgerald,  manager  of  the 
Merchants  Bureau,  told  of  fast  action 
on  the  certified  items.  One  merchant 
quickly  moved  150  pairs  of  pajamas, 
another  was  cleaned  out  of  his  supply 
of  nylons.  These  reports  led  the  Bu¬ 
reau  to  announce  that  more  certified 
days  would  be  held  for  Springfield 
shoppers  in  the  near  future. 

Self-Service  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Across 
the  street  from  Lord  &  Taylor’s  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  an  interest¬ 
ing  newcomer  appeared  last  month, 
bringing  a  new  brand  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  the  retail  life  of  the  famous 
shopping  street.  New  face  belonged  to 
the  C  &  A  store,  one  of  the  Brennink- 
meyer  group  stemming  from  Holland 
by  way  of  Brooklyn.  In  its  new  mod¬ 
ernistic  building,  C  &  A  installed  a 
semi-self-service  op>eration  manned  by 
advisory  clerks  and  using  a  cash-wrap 
check-out  station  on  each  floor.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  get  its  share  of  the  big  potential 
Avenue  shopping,  the  new  store  will 
do  without  many  of  the  conventional 
services  and  frills.  No  credit  will  be 
extended,  deliveries  are  discouraged 
by  charging  for  such  service,  windows 
and  displays  carry  only  price  tags  and 
merchandise  will  concentrate  on  me¬ 
dium  and  low  priced  fashion  items. 

Farther  down  the  Avenue,  another 


“invasion”  brought  Gotham  shoppen 
a*group  of  windows  plugging  the  mer¬ 
its  of  Jordan  Marsh,  the  big  Boston 
store.  These  windows  appeared  on  the 
street  level  of  the  Allied  Stores  build¬ 
ing  and  concentrated  on  doing  an  in- 
stitutional  selling  job  for  Jordan’s  as 
part  of  its  Diamond  Jubilee  promo¬ 
tion,  telling  New  Yorkers  about  the 
new  store  abuilding  in  Boston  and  sug¬ 
gesting  a  visit  to  see  it  in  ojxjration. 

Fashion  Alliances.  Seeking  to  make 
“all  that  is  good  in  fashion  available 
to  everybody”,  Ohrbach’s  last  month 
commissioned  top  .American  designer 
Charles  James  to  mastermind  a  col¬ 
lection  of  dresses,  suits,  coats  for  the 
mass  market.  James  has  been  given  a 
designing  blank  check  by  the  14th 
Street  store,  “to  make  whatever  he 
deems  represents  the  fashions  of  the 
times.”  His  work  will  be  place-d  at 
the  disposal  of  Ohrbach  buyers  and 
the  manufacturers  they  deal  with. 
Special  forms  designed  by  James  will 
be  used  by  each  manufacturer  with 
the  designer  supervising  pattern  mak¬ 
ing,  cutting,  sewing  and  finishing. 
His  originals  and  their  translations 
will  be  available  in  late  fall.  The 
designs  will  also  be  used  by  Ohrbach’s 
as  ideas  for  styles  in  dresses,  blouses, 
skirts  and  other  garments. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Garfinckel’s 
was  bringing  Pierre  Balmain  and  a 
full  collection  of  his  latest  designs 
horn  Europe  for  showing  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  store  and  at  De  Pinna’s  in  New 
York.  Purpose  of  the  Balmain  junket 
would  be  to  drum  up  interest  in  cop 
ies  of  his  originals  w'hich  will  be 
show'n  and  sold  at  Garfinckel’s.  The 
collection  will  also  get  a  showing  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  where  they 
will  be  shown  to  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  fashion  writers.  Garfinckel’s 
will  then  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  Ber¬ 
muda  cruise  for  the  same  writers, 
during  which  they  will  view  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  cruise  fashion  gathered  from 
the  U.  S.  and  Europe. 

At  Macy’s,  New  York,  they  were 
doing  some  mass-marketing  with 
French-made  dresses.  There,  last 
month,  a  collection  of  dresses  made 
their  bow  with  the  magic  “Made  in 
France”  label  and  priced  from  $39.95 
to  $69.95.  Dresses,  the  Macy  ad  said, 
were  “pre-cut  here  to  American  sizes”, 
then  needleworked  in  France. 
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Every  fixture  on  the  Fashion  Floor  is  designed  to  provide  utmost  visibility  for  the  merchandise.  This  one  is  of  bleached  wood.  The 
top  is  a  plate  glass  panel,  protects  the  merchandise  from  dust  while  presenting  the  open  display  effect.  Good  directional  signing 
is  a  feature  throughout  GimbeVs.  Here  on  the  new  third  floor  it  is  augmented  by  this  illuminated  map.  Each  shop  is  shown  in 
a  different  color,  tying  in  with  the  generally  colorful  appearence  of  the  floor. 


Gimbel's  Walls  Come  Down.  A  gen¬ 
eral  breaking  down  of  barriers  was 
carried  out  with  the  remodeling  of 
the  third  floor  of  Gimbel’s,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  was  completed  last  month 
in  time  to  coincide  with  the  store’s 
big  fall  promotion  in  ready-to-wear— 
its  Seventh  .\nnual  Assembly  of 

STORES 


Famous  Fashions. 

One  big  sales  barrier  fell  when 
“budget”  and  “moderate”  dress  lines 
for  misses  and  women  were  brought 
together  into  a  large,  open  area,  with¬ 
out  obvious  segregation  by  price  line. 
The  customer  can  now  switch  her 
selection  to  “something  better”  with¬ 


out  having  to  leave  the  department; 
has  a  wider  selection  than  any  single 
shop  could  previously  offer,  and 
doesn’t  suffer  the  psychological  irrita¬ 
tion  of  having  her  shopping  classed  as 
“budget”  level. 

In  the  new  “Junior  World”  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  junior  wear  are  brought  to- 
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Fashion  Promenade  on  Gimbel's  new  Third  Floor  for  Famous  Fashions  goes  clear  around  the  floor,  conducting  the  customer  past 
every  fashion  department.  This  stretch  goes  past  sportswear  and  women’s  dresses.  At  the  etui  of  the  elevator  bank,  it  turns  at  right 
angles  past  the  junior  departments,  continues  in  a  curved  sweep  through  the  coat  departments  and  then  joins  Fashion  Boulevard, 
which  fronts  on  the  five  prestige  specialty  shops.  The  column  fixtures  used  along  the  promenade  are  truide  in  wedge-shaped  sections 
which  truly  be  individually  raised  or  lowered  for  great  variation  in  display  effects.  From  above,  each  fixture  is  lighted  by  spotlights. 


geiher  in  one  sjjot,  the  deparlinent 
even  including  a  lingerie  section.  The 
customer  who  wears  a  junior  size  can 
»lo  all  her  shopping  without  leaving 
(his  area. 

The  "quality”  shops,  live  of  them, 
have  been  brought  together  in  one 
integrated  group,  making  a  complete 
avenue  of  prestige  shops,  each  with 
its  separate  entrance  and  display 
windows. 

High  visibility  for  all  departments 
and  merchandise  was  a  major  aim  in 
(he  reiiuxleling.  .\  fashion  jjroinenade 
(ontains  keynote  displays  and  impulse 
merchandise  selected  from  all  ilepart- 
ments  on  the  floor.  l)e[>artmental 
areas  flow  into  one  another;  fixtures 
have  been  re-designetf  with  merchan¬ 
dise  visibility  the  paramount  aim. 
Blocks  of  fitting  rooms  have  been 
planned  so  that  they  can  be  used  in¬ 
terchangeably  by  adjoining  depart¬ 
ments.  Color,  sharp  and  individual, 
is  brilliantly  used  throughout. 

"Fashion  Show  on  Paper".  I'o  throw 
(he  fashion  spotlight  on  its  centennial 
{ elebra  t ion ,  Scr uggs- Va  nder voor t-  Ba  r- 
ney  last  month  hit  the  St.  Louis  news¬ 
stands  with  a  rotogravured  "Portfolio 
of  Fashion”  based  on  six  months  of 
lesearch  and  planning  aiul  designed 
as  a  {lermanent  reference  for  Mound 
City  women  during  the  falf  season. 
I'o  produce  the  32-page  section,  which 
ap|>eared  in  the  Post  Dispatch,  Van- 
tfervoort  asked  its  designers  to  select 
the  most  significant  designs  in  their 
collections.  Advance  nuxlels  were 
flown  to  St.  Louis,  there  photographed 
against  familiar  city  backgrounds. 
Photography  was  used  exclusively  in 
presenting  the  portfolio  styles,  which 
included  every  price  range.  The  en¬ 
tire  magazine  was  planned  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  resources  of  the  store’s 
advertising,  fashion,  ready-to-wear 
and  accessories  departments.  To  the 
organizations  whose  styles  ap|x;ar  in 
the  section  and  to  fashion  publications 
and  affiliated  stores  went  bound  “pre¬ 
sentation”  copies  of  the  Portfolio. 
First  advance  publicity  was  an  insti¬ 
tutional  ad  in  Harper’s  Bazaar  which 
featured  selected  fashions  from  the 
collection.  Following  ptiblication  of 
the  “fashion  show”  two  formal  show¬ 
ings  of  its  styles  were  held  in  the 
^tore.  Informal  motleling  went  on  in 
the  fashion  departments  and  a  com¬ 


plete  bank  of  display  windows  was 
given  to  the  fashions.  Previously  se¬ 
lected  items  were  shown  to  store  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  three-evening  series  of 
fashion  shows  about  two  weeks  l)efore 
the  Portfolio  was  published. 

Miracle  in  Millinery.  Putting  aside 
their  dreams  of  tw'o-headed  women, 
the  millinery  manufacturers  last 
month  read  the  fashion  news  from 
Dallas  with  rare  satisfaction.  Into  the 
Texas  fashion  center  rolled  Ciloria 
Swanson  to  receive  the  Neiman  Mar¬ 
cus  award  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field  of  fashion.  .Miss  Swanson  was 
leady  for  the  cx-casion.  .Atop  her  head 
was  not  one  hat  but  three,  soft  small 
cloches  with  tiny  brims,  one  in  black, 
one  in  beige  and  one  in  white.  Each 
was  pidled  over  the  other,  laced  to¬ 
gether  at  the  crown  with  a  cord.  The 
combination,  according  to  Miss  Swan¬ 
son,  makes  a  {lerfect  traveller.  Each 
may  be  worn  separately,  and  two  to¬ 
gether,  or  all  at  once,  and  they  can  lx; 
rolled  into  small  cones  for  packing. 

How  to  Sell  Books.  Continuing  to 
ser\’e  up  a  full  program  of  special 
events  to  bolster  its  merchandising 
efforts,  .Abraham  &  Straus  in  Brcxrk- 
lyn  last  month  spread  an  imposing 
guest  list  of  prominent  authors,  re¬ 
cording  artists,  radio  personalities  and 
fashion  atuhorities  for  its  bcxrk  and 
music  week.  The  week  long  program 
was  built  around  daily  broadcasts  from 
the  store’s  special  events  center,  featur¬ 
ing  Mary  .Margaret  McBride,  radio’s 
version  of  Louella  Parsons.  Sharing 
the  spotlight  with  .Mary  .Margaret 
were  Rise  Stevens,  Schiaparelli,  .A1 
Capp,  Gordon  Jenkins,  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner,  Thomas  Siigrue  and  .Margai- 
et  Long. 

The  Cowboys  Are  Coming.  For  all 

those  cowboy  fans  who  swear  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  Roy  Rogers  brand  of  horse 
riding,  there  was  news  this  month  to 
set  their  lasso  arms  itching.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  November  the  man  who  rides 
Trigger  starts  an  extended  tour  of  25 
cities  accompanied  by  his  horse  and 
wife,  screen  star  Dale  Evans.  The 
tour  starts  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
concludes  in  Little  Rcx:k  on  Decem- 
lier  3,  will  include  stops  at  Icxral 
theatres  and  stores. 


SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  HELFS 

Millinery  Promotions  and  a  Display 
Contest.  From  Millinery  Promo^ 
HONS,  Inc:.,  New  V'ork,  come  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  feattiring  hats  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  holidays  from  Election 
to  New  Year’s  Day.  Hat  gift  lortifi- 
cates  are  also  suggested.  For  city-wide 
promotions,  the  weeks  beginning  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  October  29,  and  Novemlter  5, 
are  approved,  and  there  is  the  promise 
of  press  and  radio  releases  from  the 
Millinery  Fashion  Bureau  in  mid- 
October. 

For  display  men,  the  .Mili.i.nery 
Fashion  litiREAti,  1450  Broadway,  New 
^’ork  18,  N.  A’.,  offers  cash  prizes  up  to 
:>100  for  the  best  October  millinery 
windows.  No  entry  blank  is  required- 
just  a  glossy  photo,  on  the  Irack  of 
which  should  be  pasted  the  name  o( 
the  display  manager,  with  the  store 
name  and  address. 


Programs  Spur  Home  Lighting.  Better 
home  lighting  is  the  goal  of  campaigmJI 
announced  by  two  lamp  bulb  manu 
lacturers. 


Westingholse  will  run  a  consumer  ? 
contest  on  the  theme  of,  “I  like  a 
brightly  lighted  home  Irecause  ..." 
lor  .'$28,(M)()  in  prizes.  Purchase  of 
three  Westinghouse  bulbs  is  necessary 
for  entry. 

Concurrently,  a  dealer  contest  will 
offer  .S3,50()  worth  of  prizes  for  pit- 
ttires  of  tie-in  displays  and  stories  ol 
how  the  contest  helped. 

Opjxrrtunely,  a  salesman’s  bcxiklci 
on  bulbs  (“How  To  Be  the  Bright  One 
In  Your  .Store”)  is  offered  by  the  ad- 
\ertising  and  sales  promotion  depart 
ment  of  Westinghouse  l.amps,  at 
Blcximfieltl,  N.  |. 


CiENERAi.  Elecithc,  meantime,  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  educate  home¬ 
makers  to  lx;ttei  lighting.  Fhe  “Home 
Lighting  Conditioning  Program”  will 
feature  lighting  recipes  for  specific 
home  situations.  Some  10,000  demon¬ 
stration  homes  will  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  1951.  Electric  service  companies, 
builders,  lamp  and  fixture  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  retailers  will  ccxiperate. 
(iE  will  provide  lamp  bulbs  for  the 
ciemonstration  homes,  lighting  recipes, 
overall  guidance  and  national  promo¬ 
tion. 


(Continued  on  page  .52) 
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Ever  notice  that  Hecht  warehouse 
just  as  you  pull  into  Washington? 

Everyone  comments  on  its  striking  appearance,  with  alter¬ 
nating  bands  of  glass  block  and  terra  cotta  enamel  brick. 
But  few  realize  what  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  interior 
lighting  effect  this  design  has  produced. 

In  addition  to  the  carefully  planned  layout  which,  insures 
the  smooth,  efficient  flow  of  merchandise  from  receipt  to 
delivery,  the  building  is  also  designed  to  stand  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Hecht  Company's  progressive  merchandising  palicies. 

Although  we  are  widely  known  for  having  helped  many 
of  the  most  successful  department  stores  in  America  in 
planning  merchandise  flow,  Abbott  Merkt  has  always  main¬ 
tained  an  extremely  talented  staff  for  architectural  design 
as  well  as  engineering. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

designers  of  deparlment  store  structures  •  to  east  40th  st.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


For  25  years  Abbott  Merkt  has  served 
clients  such  as  these: 


B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Nework,  N.  i. 
Burdine's,  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Forbes& Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass. 
G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 
Hecht  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Hecht  Co.,- Washington,  D.  C. 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Krauss  Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woppiward  &  Lothrop, 

V/ashington,  D.  C. 


Cotmatics  Manual.  Barbara  Gould’s 
new  Beauty  Appreciation  Course  for 
salesgirls  is  only  pamphlet  size,  but  its 
small,  good-looking  pages  say  what  is 
necessary  about  salesmanship  in  gen¬ 
eral,  skin  and  hair  care,  fragrance 
products  and  the  Barbara  Gould  line. 
Review  questions  and  pages  for  notes 
are  included. 

Dealer  Aids— Usual  and  Otherwise.  A 

children’s  cook  hook  is  the  unusual 
traffic-building  dealer  aid  offered  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  CriRPORATioN. 
"Sugar  an’  Spice’’  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Kiene,  director  of  the  company’s 
Home  Economics  Institute.  It  will  be 
offered  to  the  public  at  25  cents  a  copy, 
or  will  be  given  free  by  dealers  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  come  in  accompanied  by  a 
parent.  The  firm’s  electric  appliance 
division,  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  the 
book. 

For  electric  housewares  in  general, 
the  same  company  offers  a  nine-piece 
display  package  for  windows  or  inter¬ 
ior  displays.  There  is  also  a  16-page 
Christmas  catalog,  illustrated  and  with 
retail  prices,  for  use  as  a  handout  or 
mailing  piece. 

Displays  Speak  for  Themselves.  Two 

General  Electric  displays  come  to 
life  and  discuss  their  selling  power  in 
the  course  of  a  25-minute  full  color 
motion  picture  available  through  the 
company’s  district  offices.  The  film 
features  a  display  specialist  who  dis¬ 
cusses  good  and  poor  examples,  ;uid 
the  factors  that  make  for  effective  use 
of  this  medium. 

Cooperative  Cooking  Schools.  Retail 
cooperation  in  northeastern  Ohio  en¬ 
abled  dealers  in  three  counties  to  sell 
as  much  in  four  months  of  1950  as 
they  had  sold  in  all  of  1949. 

The  program  included  cooking 
schools,  a  paid  theater  program  at 
which  prizes  w'ere  given,  and  open 
house  showings  by  the  cooperating 
dealers. 

Graybar  Electric  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Hotpoint,  Inc.,  and  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company 
w’orked  with  the  dealers. 

Men's  Wear  Campaign  Launched.  In¬ 
creased  clothes  consciousness  among 
men  is  one  objective  of  an  industry¬ 
wide  campaign  planned  by  Men’s 


Wear  Advisory  Committee  of  Wool 
Bureau  and  the  Men’s  Fashion  Coun¬ 
cil  OF  Canada.  Both  countries  will 
seek  to  coordinate  their  promotion  of 
men’s  clothing. 

The  campaign  seeks  to  gain  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  developing  trend  toward 
more  natural  body  lines  in  men’s 
clothing,  together  with  lighter  weight 
fabrics  and  softer  constructions. 

The  sales  training  and  publicity 
efforts  of  the  group  include  news  fea¬ 
ture  service  to  papers,  and  booklets 
lor  wives  on  the  technique  of  getting 
their  husbands  to  dress  lietter. 

Carpet  Information  Package,  -kn  in¬ 
formation  package  called  Carjx*t  Sales 
Builders  is  Ireing  distributed  to  retail 
outlets  for  Wilton  carpets  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Holmes  8:  Son,  Philadelphia. 

.A  jx)cket-sized  booklet  on  Wilton 
carjjet  construction  is  part  of  the 
package.  Also  included  are  radio  com¬ 
mercials  for  new  Holmes  designs, 
newspaper  mats,  displays,  and  samples 
of  full  color  handouts  on  the  newer 
patterns. 

Again  a  New  Toy  Manual.  The  de- 

jiendable  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  presents  a  new  manual  for 
toy  salesjjeople.  “How  to  Sell  Toys’’ 
has  63  pages  of  cartoon  drawings  and 
primer-style  text.  Basic  selling  points 
of  the  various  types  of  toys  are  spot¬ 
lighted,  and  sales-building  suggestions 
are  offered.  Copies  are  free  while  the 
supply  lasts.  Requests  should  be  ad- 
ilressed  to  the  toy  association  at  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Carpet  Opening  in  April.  The  carpet 
industry  has  scheduled  its  third  an¬ 
nual  nation-wide  opening  for  April 
2-12,  1951,  according  to  Merrill  A. 
Watson,  president  of  the  C^arpet  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.  No  radical  departure 
trom  the  previous  year’s  plan  is  con¬ 
templated. 

Records  Administration  Seminar.  The 

Institute  of  Records  Administration 
and  Management  Controls  will  be 
opened  this  fall  by  Remington  Rand, 
Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  H. 
Angstadt.  Mr.  Angstadt  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  industrial  accounting  and  man¬ 
agement  consulting  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  Institute  will  conduct  its 
first  seminar  within  a  few  weeks. 


The  Bigelow  Ballot.  A  new  consumer 
preference  test  for  carfiets  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Bigelow-Sanford  which 
|x.*rmits  trained  interviewers  to  t  valu- 
ate  style  and  price  preference  bv  use 
of  “depth  interviewing.’’  The  tost  is 
made  with  a  “voting  machine”  which 
displays  samples  of  the  32  top  selling 
gTades  from  the  nation’s  ten  leading 
carpet  manufacturers.  Samples  are 
displayed  in  six  texture  groupings. 
The  consumer  names  her  preference 
in  each  group,  then  selects  the  best  in 
a U  groups,  each  time  giving  the  reason 
for  her  -.choice.  Samples  are  then  re¬ 
arranged  into  six  groupings  according 
to  price,  and  again  the  voter  selects 
her  group  and  over-all  choices  again 
with  reasons.  Garpets  used  for  the  test 
are  in  shades  of  grey  to  minimize 
color  preferences,  and  the  consumer 
makes  her;  choices  without  knowing 
who  manufactures  the  individual  car- 
|jets.  Voting  is  done  w’ith  an  alumi¬ 
num  rack  which  has  self  contained 
lighting  to  insure  uniform  illumina¬ 
tion  and  can  be  set  up  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

Patterns  Preferred.  In  another  poll, 
this  one  taken  at  the  National  Home 
Furnishings  Show  in  New'  York,  a  big 
preference  was  recorded  in  favor  of 
patterned  carpeting.  Votes  were  cast 
by  members  of  the  audience  viewing 
the  decorative  fashion  parade  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Carpet  Insittute,  the 
Decorative  Fabrics  Inviitute  and 
United  Wallpaper.  In  voting  for 
their  favorite  room  schemes,  all  three 
first  choices  included  a  patterned 
llcxrr-covering. 

Animated  Merchandising.  Capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  popularity  of  one  of  TV’s 
favorite  puppets,  E-Z-I)o  has  launched 
a  big  promotion  for  its  new  Howdy 
Doody  line  of  room  furnishings  for 
small  children.  Line  includes  a  child’s 
wardrobe,  cabinet,  toy  chest,  televi¬ 
sion  table  and  stools.  As  part  of  the 
merchandising  plan,  store  buyers  are 
being  supplied  w'ith  Howdy  Doody 
buttons  for  give-aw'ays  to  children, 
also  flexible  rubber  masks  so  stores  can 
produce  their  own  live  pupjjet  shows. 

Shoe  Seasons  For  Men.  .Marshalling 
their  advertising  forces  to  disprove  the 
old  adage  that  men’s  shoe  styles  never 
change,  shoe  retailers  and  luanulat- 
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TO  STORE  OWNERS 


Because  of  the  widespread  concern 
amonl  businessmen  everywhere  for 
rehabilitating  injured  workers  and 
cutting  costs^  this  page  is  reprinted 
from  a  leading  national  magazine. 
While  the  incident  reported  did  not 
occur  in  a  store,  the  principle  illus¬ 
trated  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
you  as  an  employer. 


'*THIS  IS  MY  HAND— AND  I’M  KEEPING  IT!” 


The  story  of  a  worker  in  a  New  England  textile  mill 


“When  I  told  my  wife  about  my  job  on  the  bobbin  strip¬ 
ping  machine,  she  gave  me  an  awful  jolt.  Have  you  ever 
seen  one  of  those  machines  work?  You  put  a  bobbin  in  a 
trough,  touch  a  treadle  with  your  foot  —  and  a  plunger 
pushes  the  bobbin  between  two  knives  and  slices  off  the 
thread. 

“So  my  wife  says,  ‘Some  day  you’re  going  to  leave  your 
hand  under  those  knives.  Then  what  happens?’ 

“  ‘I’m  no  fool,’  I  says.  ‘This  is  my  hand — and  I’m  keeping 
it!’ 

“Well,  someone  else  was  worrying  about  that  machine. 
The  maintenance  supervisor  and  a  guy  from  the  insurance 
company  gave  it  the  once  over  and  next  thing  I  knew,  the 
boys  in  the  machine  shop  were  working  on  the  darndest 
gadget  you  ever  saw.  Now,  every  time  I  put  my  foot  on  that 
treadle,  a  hood  comes  down  —  and  I  couldn’t  get  my  hand 
in  those  knives  if  I  tried. 

“  ‘Listen,’  my  Super  says,  ‘this  plant  has  gone  4,000,000 
man-hours  without  anyone  getting  hurt  —  and  we’re  not 
going  to  stop  now.’ 


“It  made  me  feel  good  to  hear  him  talk  that  way.  When 
they  take  that  much  trouble  to  keep  a  man  safe,  you  can  bet 
it’s  a  good  place  to  work’’  .  .  . 

Liberty  Mutual  has  helped  3,000  policyholders  establish 
records  of  1,000,000  man-hours  or  more  without  lost-time 
accident.  This  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  their  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  insurance.  Workers  have  benefited, 
too,  by  gaining  the  best  kind  of  security  —  freedom  from 
fear  of  painful  injuries  or  death. 


IIBERTY  MUTl'Al  I.NSLRANCE  COMPANY 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


★ 


^ €  work  to  keep  you  safe . .  .by  providinii  protection  for  business,  home  and  car  owners. .  .by  removing  the  causes  of  home, 
highway  and  work  accidents  ...  by  relieving  the  pain  and  financial  burden  of  accidents  by  prompt  and  friendly  handling  of  claims. 


★ 


stores 
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lurers  last  month  cooperated  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  full  page  ad  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  carrying  the  head,  “Men’s 
shoe  fashions  change  with  the  sea¬ 
sons.”  Copy  written  in  editorial  style 
stressed  the  variety  of  patterns,  trims, 
leathers  and  colors  and  the  fresh  de¬ 
signs  and  treatments  designed  to  co¬ 
ordinate  with  men’s  clothing.  Co- 
sp>onsors  of  the  ad  were  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers  Association  and  the 
National  Shoe  Institute. 

MERCHANDISE  NEWS 
Eye  Appeal  in  Garbage  Disposer.  The 

gleam  of  white  and  a  streamlined  ap¬ 
pearance  are  features  of  Generai. 
Electric’s  redesigned  garbage  dispos¬ 
er.  Operating  improvements  include 
a  new  cutting  mechanism  which  re¬ 
duces  all  food  waste  to  tiny  uniform 
particles— a  process  that  speeds  waste 
disposal  and  lowers  power  consump¬ 
tion.  Rubber  bearings  for  the  shred¬ 
ding  mechanism  reduce  operational 
noise.  New  models  are  lighter  and 
smaller  than  previous  ones,  but  have 
equal  capacity. 

Coming:  Springloss  Mattresses.  From 
Sweden  comes  the  principle  behind  a 
new  light  mattress,  to  be  called  Air 
Cloud,  that  gets  its  resilience  from  a 
core  of  air-hlled  vinyl  cubes.  Count 
H.  George  Morner  is  the  inventor. 

Susquehanna  Mills,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  is  producing  the  pneumatic 
cores  for  mattress  manufacturers.  Tests 
conducted  for  Susquehanna  indicate 
extreme  durability,  orthopjedic  quali¬ 
ties,  and  a  finished  product  that  will 
weigh  half  what  a  conventional  inner- 
spring  model  weighs. 

Automotic  Margins  Featured  in  Port* 
able  Typewriters.  Two  new  Royal 
piortables  feature  automatic  margin- 
setting  devices  usually  asscxriated  only 
with  office  machines.  Royal  claims 
this  feature  as  a  first  in  p>ortables. 
Both  new  models  have  standard  key¬ 
boards,  triple-spacers,  and  an  automat¬ 
ic  device  to  bring  the  carriage  to  the 
center  when  the  carrying  case  lid  is 
closed.  The  two  models  will  reach 
stores  early  in  October. 

GE  Improvos  Ranges.  General  Elec- 
FRic  announces  improvements  in  sev¬ 
eral  range  models.  All  standard-size 


ranges  will  now  have  a  light  to  indi¬ 
cate  oven  tempierature.  Easily  remov¬ 
able  oven  floors  of  aluminum  have 
lieen  added  to  GE’s  two-oven  Liber¬ 
ator  model.  The  Spieedster  motlel  now 
has  self-lubricated  terne  plate  drawer 
guides,  said  to  be  easier  and  quieter 
than  the  steel  ones  they  replace.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  removable  oven  vent  in  all 
the  company’s  ranges  will  be  made  of 
aluminum  instead  of  zinc,  for  easier 
cleaning  and  greater  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  heat  and  shocks. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SYSTEMS 
New  Intercom  for  Paging.  Noisy  sell¬ 
ing  floors  need  not  compilicate  the  job 
of  paging  executives,  according  to  the 
Talk-A-Phone  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
firm’s  new  Redi-Power  intercom  con¬ 
tains  a  self-compensating  piower  unit 
which  is  said  to  suppily  the  right 
amount  of  power  to  any  station  to  ofl- 
set  high  noise  level,  distance  from  pag¬ 
ing  horn,  and  the  use  of  several  piaging 
horns  simultaneously.  Power  is  also 
supplied  for  replies,  even  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance. 

Low-Cost  Electric  Folding  Machine. 

Pitney-Bowes,  the  postage  meter  firm, 
is  marketing  a  low-cost  electric  folding 
machine,  which  is  reported  to  handle 
paper  of  various  weights  and  sizes,  at 
speeds  up  to  19,000  pieces  per  hour. 
The  manufacturers  say  the  machine 
can  perform  eight  basic  folds,  is  small 
enough  to  be  stored  readily,  and  is  so 
simple  that  any  office  worker  can  op¬ 
erate  it. 

Vacuum  Cleaning  for  the  Dry  Mop.  A 

new  vacuum  cleaner  attachment,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Spencer  Turbine  Com¬ 
pany,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  said  to  clean 
dry  mops  effectively  without  recourse 
to  the  furtive  out-the-window  shaking 
technique. 

The  attachment,  a  slotted  plate,  fits 
the  company’s  portable  cleaners  as 
well  as  its  built-in  vacuum  cleaning 
systems. 

Snow  Removal  Made  Easy.  A  new 

snow  removal  machine  simplifies  side¬ 
walk  snow  removal  for  homes  and 
stores,  according  to  Sensation  Mower, 
Inc.,  the  manufacturer. 

Snow-Blo  the  company’s  new  self- 
propelled  model,  throws  the  snow  to 


left  or  right  as  desired,  and  sends  it 
20  to  40  feet  from  the  deared  area. 

The  operator  need  only  guide  the  ma¬ 
chine,  says  the  manufacturer,  in  order 
to  clear  a  16-inch  path  through  snow 
as  deep  as  12  inches. 

"Use-Purchase"  for  Tabulating  Ma¬ 
chines.  Punched-card  accounting 
equipment,  which  heretofore  has  been 
usually  rentetl,  can  now  be  bought  on 
a  use-purchase  plan  developed  Ijv 
Remington-Rand.  Payments  are 
spread  over  100  months,  and  costs  are 
said  to  be  less  jier  month  than  rentals. 

Remington-Rand  points  out  that  it 
is  less  expensive  to  buy  than  to  rent 
the  equipment,  provided  the  peritxl  is 
longer  than  three  years.  A  cancella¬ 
tion  clause  permits  the  purchaser  to 
replace  equipment  with  newer  models 
if  it  becomes  advantageous  to  do  so. 

New  Machines,  New  Methods.  Rem¬ 
ington-Rand  is  preparing  to  teach 
businessmen  all  about  electronic  ac¬ 
counting. 

A  staff  headed  by  David  V.  Savidgc 
IS  learning  to  explain  electronic  com¬ 
puting  in  layman’s  language.  Objec¬ 
tive:  better  understanding  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  applications  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  Univac. 

This  calculator,  invented  by  two 
former  University  of  Pennsylvania 
physicists,  gets  instructions  from  a 
magnetic  tape,  which  in  turn  is 
punched  by  a  typist  operating  a  key¬ 
board  machine.  Mercury  tubes  serve 
as  “memory”  and  permit  the  machine 
to  register  up  to  1,000  memories  as  it 
goes  about  its  work  of  adding  and 
subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing, 
and  getting  cube  and  square  roots. 

Largest  Display  Equipment  Showroom. 

A  new  display  equipment  showroom, 
which  is  claimecl  to  be  the  world’s 
largest,  has  just  been  ojiened  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Display  Equipment  j 
Company  of  California,  distributors  [ 
for  Darling  Displays. 

Heads,  forms,  mannequins,  racks, 
and  other  visual  merchandising  aids 
are  displayed  in  the  6,000-square-f(X)t 
showroom. 

Among  the  items  offered  by  Darling 
Displays  is  a  new  plastic  shell  form 
for  children’s  wear  which  is  said  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  full  round  form.  j 
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UMSON 

MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR 

Sp6«ds  aad  Improves 
Tube  Service  / 
COSTS  IISS  1: 


A  fypital  lomson  Mognttic  Seporefor  in  a  Servico  Typ*^ 
Dttk.  Arrows  show  course  of  cosh  and  chargo  corriers. 


'"anotfc 


•fmtorg 

thm 


Works  like  this: — Incoming  carriers  arrive  at 
Service  Type  Desk — Lamson  Magnetic  Sepa* 
rator  picks  off  all  charge  carriers,  whisks 
them  automatically  to  the  charge  authorizers 
through  a  high  speed  tube  line. 

Service  speeded  on  all  transactions — tube 
room  operation  simplified — incoming  me* 
chanical  separators  eliminated.  Installations 
cost  less — maintenance  costs  less.  And  it’s 
quiet  too. 


Write  today  for  complete  informotion 


CORPORATION 

600  Lamson  St.  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Offices  in  Principol  Qties 


STORES 
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THE  MINIATURE  CIRCUS 


How  Radio  Is  Used 

(Continued  from  page  42 


by  a  survey  organization  which  con¬ 
ducted  house-to-house  interviews. 

We  asked  about  media  preferences, 
especially  time  and  type  of  program 
preferences  in  radio.  We  got  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  makeup  of  each  family. 
But  our  most  important  question 
was:  “Where  do  you  shop  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  merchandise—?”,  followed  by 
a  list  of  about  25  merchandise  lines. 

In  building  Teen  .\ge  programs  we 
went  directly  to  the  teen  agers  them¬ 
selves,  or  brought  groups  of  them  into 
the  stores  and  asked  them  about  them¬ 
selves,  their  buying  habits  and  radio- 
listening  habits,  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  Then  we  visited  high  schools 
and  colleges  to  talk  with  teachers  and 
principals  about  the  youngsters. 


Helping  stampede  the  nation’s  small  fry  toward  counters  bearing  Hopalong 
Cassidy  merchandise  is  the  new,  smartly-promoted  Q)le  Brothers  .Miniature  Circus, 
whose  star  is  an  animated  iiuKlel  of  the  TV-revived  cowboy  character.  (.Above) 

In  addition  to  its  Hopalong  tie-in  and  circus  theme,  the  important  feature  of 
this  latest  little  Big  Top  is  its  unique  construction.  Perf«)rmers,  wagons,  animals, 
tents  and  equipment  represent  almost  a  lifetime  of  carving  by  its  originator. 
William  R.  Brinley.  With  his  jack  knife,  Brinley  has  hand-tooled  more  than 
5(M),tMK)  parts  in  authentic  repuKluctions  of  circus  life. 

The  result  of  his  carving  is  a  collection  of  tents,  circus  wagons,  more  that)  KM) 
animals,  a  complete  cast  of  animated  performers  and  stars,  roustaliouts,  a  cook¬ 
house,  dining  tent  and  side  slniws.  The  show  has  bareback  riding  acts,  wild 
animal  performances  in  three  miniature  circus  rings,  even  a  background  of  an¬ 
nouncements  and  music.  When  assembled  it  covers  more  than  400  square  feet. 
Like  a  real  circus  it  takes  t(»  the  road  in  45  wagons  which  are  loaded  on  Hatcars 
of  a  miniature  railroad,  then  packed  in  the  touring  truck.  Tw<»  days  are  required 
to  set  up  the  show  and  one  full  day  to  knock  it  down. 

Brinley’s  show  is  operating  on  a  year-round  schedule.  First  stcjp  was  a  three 
week  stay  at  Saks-Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York,  where  admission  was  charged,  with 
receipts  going  to  children’s  charities.  The  circus  is  bcK)ked  on  a  single  fee  package 
basis  which  includes  a  traveling  publicity  staff  tc)  assist  in  building  an  effective 
publicity  campaign. 

.An  authentic  model  of  the  Ringling  Bros,  famous  circus  is  also  a  big  draw  on 
the  department  store  circuit.  This  is  the  Ferrell  Jacobs  Wild  .Animal  Circus 
(below)  featuring  a  three-ring  setup  modeled  after  the  old  time  circus 
cages  and  wagons.  .Acts  include  the  old  street  parade,  1 1  different  side  show  per¬ 
formances,  a  menagerie  tent,  a  brass  band  and  a  trapeze  act,  even  a  mcKlel  of  the 
Zaccani  cannon  act.  The  Jacobs  miniature  big-top,  built  and  owned  by  Ronald 
J.  Weber  of  Chicago,  concentrated  first  on  state  fairs  showings,  last  year  branched 
out  to  the  department  store  field  and  has  chalked  up  a  string  of  successful  shows 
and  repeat  engagements  in  some  of  the  nation’s  biggest  stores. 


Q.  What  department,  departments 
or  merchandise  should  I  present  on 
the  air? 

At  Allied  we  discovered  early  that 
the  soundest  use  of  radio  advertising 
was  divisional,  departmental  and  key 
Item  building.  Take  your  strong  de¬ 
partments,  key  items  and  strong 
brands  and  hammer  them  home  on 
the  air  and  in  all  media  you  use.  Our 
radio  plans  are  built  around  strengths 
in  a  store.  There  is  no  alternative. 


4^.  yy  hat  kind  of  programs  or  an¬ 
nouncements  would  make  the  best 
framework  for  the  message,  merchan¬ 
dise  or  departments  I  want  to  sell  on 
the  air? 

Programs  are  entertainment  or  in¬ 
formation  given  as  a  lure  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  Spot  announcements  within 
programs,  no  matter  how  they  may 
be  tricked  up  or  disguised,  are  called 
“commercials.”  They  are  generally 
placed  between  programs  at  the  hour, 
quarter-hour,  or  half-hour  time  marks. 
Some  spots  are  inserted  in  so-called 
participating  programs  which  are 
themselves  not  sponsored  by  anyone. 

Most  radio  programming  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  should  be  of  a  local  na¬ 
ture,  prcxlticed  and  presented  wholly 
through  the  local  station.  This  |jer- 
mits  IcKal  control  of  program  content 
and  IcK'al  promotion  of  local  talent,  at 
generally  lower  prices  and  more  fluid 
contract  arrangements. 

A  successfid  program  for  depart- 
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Solas  person  mokes  out  soles  slip, 
diols  credit  outhorizer  ond  pieces 
slip  in  Kellogg  Perforotor  built 
into  this  phone. 


When  you  can  reduce  to  seconds  the  time 
required  to  approve  a  “charge-and-take”,  the  active  use  of 
charge  accounts  —  and  the  number  of  accounts  on  the  books 
both  increase!  Spur  of  the  moment  purchases  multiply.  Cus¬ 
tomer  good  will  reaches  new  highs.  It’s  been  proved  with 
KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing  Systems  in  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  known  stores  in  the  world. 

KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing  Systems  are  the  modem  way 
to  expedite  credit  approvals.  Besides  boosting  charge  account 
volume  they  give  sales  people  more  time  to  sell  —  lighten  credit 
department  load  —  reduce  delivery  costs  by  making  “take-with” 
buying  easier. 


KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing  Systems  are  available  in 
sizes  to  fit  the  needs  of  any  store.  They  may  be  auto¬ 
matic  or  manual  —  or  combine  credit  authorizing  with 
a  complete  Select-O-Phone  Dial  Inter-communication 
System. 


Credit  clerk  locales  customer's 
file  —  presses  o  button  that 
operoles  the  Kellogg  Perforo¬ 
tor  in  the  selling  section. 


The  entire  transaction  takes 
just  o  few  seconds  —  is  error- 
proof.  There's  no  guess  work, 
no  annoying  questions. 


Keuaee 


AAoil  this  coupon 
now  for  your 
free  copy  of  on 
interesting  and 
informative 
booklet  on 
credit  authoriz¬ 
ing  procedure. 


SWITCHtOARO  AND  SURtLY  COMPANY 


ITNOKI] 


Kellogg  Swilchboord  and  Supply  Company 
6693  So.  Cicere  Ava.,  Chicago  3t,  III. 

Please  send  us  your  booklet  on  credit  ovlhoriiine  procedure. 

NAME. _ _  _ _ 

COMPANY.-  _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _  _ _ _ 

CITY _ _ 


.  ZONE _ STATE- 


STORES 
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How  Radio  Is  Used  at  Allied 

{Continued  from  page  56) 


merits  which  appeal  specifically  to 
women  is  the  shopping  news  type  with 
some  music.  These  programs  are  15 
minutes  long  and  feature  a  woman 
personality  with  a  professional  name, 
generally  the  store’s  personal  shopper 
pseudonym.  The  announcer  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  as  supplement¬ 
ary  talent.  Departments  and  brand 
lines  in  ready-to-wear,  cosmetics,  acces¬ 
sories  and  intimate  apparel  generally 
form  the  bulk  of  merchandising  on 
these  programs. 

Home  furnishings,  major  appliances, 
housewares  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
do  well  with  newscasts  and  commen¬ 
taries  as  a  rule.  Programs  of  straight 
music,  stich  as  Polsky’s  “Symphony  of 
Melody”  and  Heer’s  “Music  to  Re¬ 
member”  also  are  good  for  these  divis¬ 
ions  and  for  brand  promotion  particu¬ 
larly. 

The  sjxirtscast  is  a  very  specific  type 
of  program,  almost  completely  restrict¬ 
ed  to  sporting  goods  and  men’s  adver¬ 
tising.  For  direct  mail  and  rural  in¬ 
fluence  we  recommend  the  farm  serv¬ 
ice  type  of  program. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of 
kinds  of  shows  we  could  build  in  the 
specialized  programming  field.  In 
Allied  we  have  little  or  no  special  pro¬ 
gramming;  most  of  our  programs  are 
based  on  a  few  simple  types.  Most  of 
our  stores  cannot  and  will  not  sp>end 
money  for  high  cost  programming*. 

The  cost  factor  makes  it  important 
to  do  your  job  with  local  program¬ 
ming  wherever  at  all  possible.  We  have 
definitely  found  over  the  years  that 
good  local  programming  can  produce 
better  results,  dollar  for  dollar,  than 
canned  or  cooperative  shows  of  the 
type  originated  by  networks  in  which 
you  get  only  a  cut-in  announcement. 

For  national  brand  promotion— an 
ini|x>rtant  part  of  every  store’s  adver¬ 
tising— we  recommend  a  half-hour  of 
good  live  or  transcribed  light  operatic, 
semi-classical  and  classical  music  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Radio  stations  today  are  as  fully 
equipped  with  special  syndicate  serv¬ 
ices  as  the  newspapers  are  with  their 
mats  and  cut  services.  Virtually  every 
radio  station  w'ith  which  you  will  be 
doing  business  has  one  or  more  musi¬ 


cal  program  services,  known  in  the 
trade  as  transcription  libraries.  The 
Bon  Marche  of  Seattle  has  the  premier 
program  of  this  type  in  the  country— 
the  beautiful  “Tone  Portraits”  pro¬ 
gram,  which  features  one  national 
brand  each  Sunday.  The  department¬ 
al  and  store  promotion  and  display 
follow-through  is  excellent,  as  is  the 
report  made  to  the  resource  in  each 
case. 

Sp>ot  announcements  are  best  used 
for  getting  across  a  specific  idea  at  a 
time.  Merchandisewise,  they  are  best 
used  for  item  or  brand  promotion, 
esp}ecially  for  key  item  promotion.  To 
get  the  best  results,  you  must  use  a 
substantial  number  of  sp>ots  to  cover 
one  presentation.  This  might  take  the 
form  of  ten  or  20  sp>ots  on  two  or 
three  radio  stations  a  day,  or  20  sp>ots 
on  one  station  for  a  week,  and  so  on. 
Some  spxjt  announcement  campaigns 
in  Allied  feature  one  presentation  for 
months  and  even  as  long  as  a  year  at 
a  time. 

We  have  always  advocated  the  use 
of  the  entire  radio  schedule  of  a  store 
to  promote  sp>ecial  value  events  and 
other  storewide  promotions,  in  close 
tie-in  with  the  newspap>er  effort.  This 
means  susp>ending  for  the  time  being 
any  regular  item  or  departmental 
campaign  for  the  time  necessary  to  do 
the  spiecial  job. 

Q.  What  time  or  times  during  the 
day  or  evening  would  my  broadcast 
be  most  effectively  scheduled  to  reach 
the  audience  I  want  to  influence? 

Programs  broadcast  during  normal 
working  hours  on  week  days  reach 
housewives.  The  time  shortly  before 
dinner  hour  is  principally  for  boys 
and  girls  from  seven  to  14.  The  later 
part  of  this  time  segment  gets  into  the 
just-before-dinner  newscast  pieriod, 
which  is  strong  for  the  men’s  audi¬ 
ence.  Later  evening  time  is  for  the 
family  as  a  unit.  Early  morning  times 
before  eight  o’clock  are  for  industrial 
and  time  clock  w’orkers  and,  of  course, 
the  rural  audience.  The  noon  hour  is 
topnotch  listening  time  for  rural 
people  too.  Both  NBC  and  Columbia 
grab  a  large  section  of  afternoon  audi¬ 
ence  with  soap  op)eras. 


On  certain  sp>ecific  evenings  for  cer-  I 
tain  p>eriods,  each  network  has  strong  I 
listening  patterns.  For  example,  Mon-  I 
day  night  is  an  excellent  CBS  night,  I 
while  Wednesday  is  a  good  ABC  I 
night.  Generally  sp)eaking,  however,  I 
NBC  and  CBS  are  comp>eting  stroi^-  I 
ly  for  shows  throughout  the  week.  I 
Sunday  afternoon  is  a  good  time  and  ■ 
Sunday  evening  one  of  the  best  of  all  ■ 
listening  evenings,  for  general  family  I 
audience.  I 

Hoop>er  ratings  can  be  somewhat  I 
helpful  in  appraising  time  periods  in  I 
cities.  Common  sense,  the  job  you  I 
wish  to  do,  and  the  audience  you  want  I 
to  reach,  a  station’s  px)wer  and  facili-  ■ 
ties  and  your  budget  are  the  yardsticks  I 
in  time  buying.  I 

In  closing  this  very  brief  comment  I 
on  time  buying,  1  want  to  be  very  em-  I 
phatic  about  a  couple  of  things.  When  I 
you  have  judged  the  job  you  want  to  I 
do  on  the  air  and  are  ready  to  do  it,  I 
select  the  time  you  want  carefully.  If  I 
it  is  not  immediately  available,  you  I 
may  take  second  choice  tempnararily,  I 
but  don’t  compromise  any  further  I 
than  that.  If  you  do  take  second  I 
choice,  get  assurance  that  you  will  re-  I 
ceive  a  more  favorable  p>osition  when  I 
available.  Do  not  program  in  network  I 
option  time  on  network  affiliated  sta-  I 
tions.  Buy  only  local,  guaranteed  I 
time,  otherwise  you  are  subject  to  be-  I 
ing  kicked  out  of  your  space,  if  net-  I 
work  option  holds.  Demand  guaran-  I 
teed  time.  I 

Q.  What  and  how  and  to  whom  I 
shall  /  promote  my  broadcast  adver-  I 
tising  programs,  spot  announcements  I 
and  so  forth?  I 

Promotion  is  a  definite  “must”  if  I 
you  are  to  realize  the  full  benefits  of  I 
your  radio  advertising.  Publicize  your  I 
programs  in  your  regular  newspaper  I 
ads.  Most  radio  stations  also  include  I 
newspapier  advertising  in  their  promo-  I 
tion  and  publicity,  so  undoubtedly  I 
your  store  programs  will  receive  a  I 
share  of  that  publicity,  as  well  as  plugs  I 
on  the  air.  I 

Send  news  releases  to  the  papiers  tell¬ 
ing  of  special  events,  such  as  celebrity 
interviews  on  coming  programs.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising  should  include 
reminders  of  your  radio  schedule.  On 
monthly  statements  to  customers  one 
line  will  do  it:  “Listen  to  Herpol- 
sheimer’s  Highlight  the  Headlines-  i 
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mass-production 
accuracy  is  now 
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Volume  speed  with  economy,  goal  of  every  traflBc  depart¬ 
ment,  is  routine  when  you  use  the  Monarch  “50” — the  ver¬ 
satile,  completely  automatic  price-marking  machine.  You 
get  speed — up  to  10,000  per  hour.  Accuracy  and  legibility 
are  uniform — identical  throughout  the  run.  And  there’s  no 
need  to  tie-up  hours  of  high-rated  help.  Beginners  can 
easily,  quickly  learn  to  do  this  push-button  price-marking. 

The  Monarch  “50”  price-marking  machine  uses  tickets 
and  tags  in  rolls,  60  sizes  and  styles,  including  2-part  and 
3-part  perforated  stub  control  tickets  printed  from  a  single 
type-set  copy.  Multi-Keel  (shown  in  cut)  holding  eight 
sizes  or  kinds  of  tickets,  tags  or  labels  is  available  as  op¬ 
tional  equipment. 


60  y«ars  o#  l•admr$hip  In  rmtall  prif-marking 


Since  1890.  Monarch’s  continuous  studies  of  retail  price¬ 
marking  methods,  equipment  and  supplies,  with  Monarch’s 
proverbial  accuracy  and  prompt  service,  have  won  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  undisputed  leadership.  Send  a  postal  request  for 
your  copy  of  illustrated  folders  on  the  Monarch  “50” 
price-marking  machine,  and  samples  of  Monarch  tickets, 
tags  and  labels. 


•  MONARCH^  «  «  ■ 

^^THE  Monar€h 

MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angolos,  Calif. 


stores 
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6:00  P.  M.,  Monday  through  Friday, 
WJEF.” 

For  your  Teen  Show,  what  better 
place  than  high  school  papers?  Car 
cards  in  buses  and  trolleys  are  effec¬ 
tive,  as  are  signs  on  your  delivery 
trucks.  If  yours  is  a  store  that  uses 
billboard  advertising,  talk  your  sales 
promotion  manager  into  allowing 
space  for  a  radio  reminder. 

Make  certain  that  your  store  is  civic- 
minded.  It  will  pay  big  dividends  in 
public  relations  as  well  as  word  of 
mouth  publicity!  And  so  much  for 
out-of-store  promotion. 

In-store  promotion  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  Prominent  display  of  radio- 
advertised  merchandise  is  essential,  of 
course,  but  go  a  step  further  in  that 
display.  Use  “toppers”  stating,  “As  ad¬ 
vertised  on  — ”  then  give  the  name  of 
the  program,  time,  and  station  on 
which  the  item  was  advertised. 

Take  advantage  of  window  displays. 
Include  your  radio  schedule  in  the 
store  elevators.  And  yet  another  meth¬ 
od  of  promotion— small  cards  on  the 
tables  in  your  Tea  Room. 

As  constant  reminders  to  the  store 
employees— make  certain  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  copy  of  the  script  or  spot 
announcements,  including  the  date 
and  time  that  particular  merchandise 
is  to  be  advertised.  Talk  with  the 
buyers  and  department  heads,  and 
even  the  clerks,  jjersonally.  Tell  your 
story  in  the  house  organ.  And  get  in 
a  good  word  or  two  for  radio  at  store 
meetings. 

Q.  Who  shall  direct  and  supert'ise 
my  radio  schedule? 

Supervision  comes  primarily  from 
management— the  managing  directors, 
down  through  sales  promotion,  buy¬ 
ers  and  department  heads. 

There  was  one  major  ingredient 
missing  in  .Allied  stores  and  most 
others,  so  far  as  sup>ervising  a  radio 
advertising  schedule  of  any  size  went. 
That  was  a  person  employed  solely  to 
handle  the  radio  advertising— to  write 
copy,  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  selling 
floor,  advertising  office  and  the  radio 
audience  and  radio  stations,  to  check 
results,  perhaps  even  to  broadcast  and 
certainly  to  handle  all  details  of  the 
radio  schedule. 

In  all  the  formal  radio  plans  I  have 
helped  prepare  for  Allied  stores,  this 
recommendation  has  been  listed  as 
most  important  except  in  a  few  in- 
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stances  where  the  schedules  were  not 
great  enough  to  require  it.  In  every 
case  where  there  is  at  all  a  substantial 
use  of  radio  by  one  of  our  stores,  there 
\ou  will  find  a  radio  director  or  at 
least  a  part  time  radio  advertising 
person. 

This  person  should  lie  radio-trained 
(there  are  successful  exceptions  to 
this  rule)  and  should  be  paid  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  semi-executive 
function  such  a  job  calls  for.  Propter 
merchandising  of  the  radio  time  and 
writing  propter  and  effective  copy  are 
very  vital  to  your  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing  success. 

Q.  Hoic  can  I  check  results? 

To  say  that  there  is  a  surefire  meth¬ 
od  for  checking  sales  results  is  poppy¬ 
cock.  This  goes  for  newspaper  as  well 
as  radio  advertising.  If  you  are  using 
radio  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
suggested  —  stressing  consistency  and 
repjetition— you  will  have  at  least  laid 
the  groundwork  for  evaluating  results. 

To  get  the  complete  cooperation  of 
all  concerned  has  proved  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  after  years  of  exjjerimenting, 
we  have  finally  boiled  it  down  to  a 
jjretty  simple  system.  For  example: 

Supp)ose  you  have  a  women’s  typ)e 
program,  Monday  through  Friday, 
8:45  to  9:00  A.  M.  Using  the  beamed 
technique  of  programming,  you  are 
aiming  at  strictly  a  housewives’  audi¬ 
ence.  The  program  merchandise  as¬ 
signment  is  basically  ready-to-wear, 
toiletries,  and  accessories  all  year  long. 

On  a  particular  week  our  commer¬ 
cial  message  (which  may  be  varied 
from  day  to  day  in  copy  content) 
centers  around  plastic  handbags  priced 
$5.95  to  $7.95.  We  are  assuming,  of 
course,  that  we  are  not  advertising 
those  handbags  in  any  other  media 
during  the  given  week. 

The  following  Monday  our  radio 
,  director  or  the  person  assigned  to  get 
the  figures  goes  to  the  handbag  depart¬ 
ment  and  gets  the  sales  results  for  that 
whole  week.  We  discover  that  sales 
were  $700.  We  record  that  result  on 
the  radio  schedule. 

Further  appraisal  of  effectiveness  of 
results  is  up  to  store  management.  The 
cost  of  the  advertising  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  results.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing,  of  course,  what  else  the 
p)eople  who  came  in  to  buy  those  hand- 
bags  bought.  Nor  do  we  know  how 
many  were  sold  to  casual  traffic,  etc. 


In  some  stores,  comparative  results  I 
on  the  item  for  the  preceding  and  fol-  i 
lowing  weeks  are  studied  (if  the  item 
was  in  stock  and  on  display  for  that 
|>eriotl).  In  most  every  case  I  know  of 
where  this  has  been  done  the  week  in 
which  the  advertising  was  run  has  pro¬ 
duced  larger  volume.  We  should  reg¬ 
ister  surprise  if  such  were  not  the  case. 
(We  have  registered  surprise  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.) 

A  further  refinement  of  our  system 
presupposes  that  a  given  program  or 
campaign  of  spot  announcements  shall 
be  given  over  to  doing  only  a  few  jobs 
each  year.  One  program  might  be 
used  solely  for  promotion  of  basement  ! 
mercbandise.  .Another  exclusively  for 
appliances.  .At  the  end  of  the  year  an 
appraisal  is  made  of  the  sales  progress 
of  those  departments  as  compared  to 
the  amount  of  advertising  received.  i 

Evaluating  the  Results 

Step  by  step,  let  us  recapitulate  the 
processes  toward  a  reasonable  evalua¬ 
tion  of  radio  advertising  results: 

1.  We  shall  use  radio  to  sell  goods. 

2.  We  shall  use  the  repetitive  tech-  i 
nique  in  selling  and  the  beamed  i 
technicpie  in  -programming-  to  -a 
specific  audience. 

3.  W^e  shall  measure  sales  results 
either  transaction-wise,  dollar-wise  ^ 
or  both,  whichever  most  suits  our 
requirements. 

4.  W^e  shall  be  reasonably  generous 
in  our  comparison  of  sales  with 
advertising  expense  (the  general 
“break  even”  point  is  figured  at 
about  ten  jjer  cent  for  radio). 

5.  We  shall  not  be  influenced  so  much 
by  sjrecific  results  as  by  trends  over 

a  substantial  period  of  time.  ! 

G.  We  shall  be  fair  and  impartial  in  | 
our  appraisal  of  any  medium  of 
advertising  as  against  the  other. 

7.  We  shall  use  the  same  care  in  mer¬ 
chandising  for  radio  as  we  use  for 
any  other  medium. 

These  steps  are  not  too  much  to  ask. 
They  are  necessary  points  and  should 
be  given  primary  consideration  in  any 
attempt  to  evaluate  radio  as  a  selling 
medium. 

No  person  planning  effective  use  of 
radio  advertising  for  a  department 
store  can  go  far  wrong  if  he  takes 
those  steps,  and  gets  the  information 
they  call  for. 
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I’r«)f«‘ss«»r  I’aiil,  historian,  dislikcil  all  iiKxIfni  ways. 
•  Sail!  lie:  “I’d  he  far  happier  if  these  were  olden  days. 
Ihit  siiiee  I  have  to  stay  in  town.  I  hear  the  Statler’s 
hcst  it’s  iinKlern— and  they  make  yon  feidytni  really 
arc  a  jjnest.” 


“Old  Koman  haths  have  lie  er  heen  iiiateheil  for  luxury 
•  and  hli.ss,  hiit  I  think  even  Caesar  wiinld  have  eheertnl 
a  hath  like  this.  'I'lie  water’s  hot.  there’s  lots  of  .soap, 
ami  stacks  of  towels  white.  It’s  iniMlern — and  I  inn.st 
admit.  It'n  better  than  all  right! 


I*anl  woke  refreshed  next  morning:,  and  I  xfore  he  jumped 
•  from  hed.  “Why.  history  reeonis  no  kin>{s  who  slept  as 
well.”  he  .said.  “Kifjht  hundred  sprinjis  and  more,  you 
.say.  in  every  mattre.ss  deep?  That’s  miMlern— ami  I 
must  admit.  /  had  a  grand  night'n  .deep! 


“IIo!  Itrin^  me  bread,  and  viands  fine,  and  lots  of  goml 
red  meat!”  exelaiimtl  the  Prof.  And  then,  surprise, 
that’s  what  he  got  to  eat!  “Why.  hampieteers  of  old.” 
he  cried,  “would  envy  me — and  should!  It’s  modern — 
and  I  mu.st  admit,  thi.'t  Statler  ford  /.i  (i(H)D! 


HEN’S  ilLTERilTIOIII  WORKROOM 
n  AND  PRAOm 

Tabulates  and  analyzes  questionnaire  replies  from  80 
department  and  clothing  stores  (all  volume  classifications; 
all  areas  of  the  U.  S.)  on  40  points  of  vital  interest  to  store 
manager,  men's  wear  buyer,  workroom  superintendent; 

head  fitter. 

ARE  WORKROOM  COSTS  EATING  UP  YOUR  PROFITS? 

Workroom  expense  is  running  four  to  five  per  cent  of  sales. 
Efficiency  and  careful  attention  to  the  reasons  for  alterations 
may  pare  down  this  cost.  That  is  why  NRDGA  Merchandising 
Division's  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear  Group  has  had  workroom 
policies,  practices  and  costs  surveyed,  to  analyze  the  facts 
and  tabulate  the  findings  for  ready  reference  by  stores. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  CHECK  YOUR  MEN'S  ALTERATION  WORKROOM 
OPERATION  AGAINST  THAT  OF  OTHER  COMPARABLE  STORES! 

Indexed  in  five  parts  for  easy  reference: 

1.  Alteration  Policies  of  Stores  2.  Analysis  of  Alteration  Problem 
3.  Workroom  Management  4.  Workroom  Costs 

5.  Labor  Analysis 

Six  tables  of  figures  to  check  key  factors: 

1.  Typical  Charges  for  Men's  Special  Alterations 

2.  Charges  for  Boys'  Clothing  Alterations 

3.  Typical  Examples  of  the  "Cost"  of  Each  Operation,  in  1948 

4.  Classification  of  Work-Units  for  Men's  Alteration  Workroom 

5.  Number  of  Full-Time  Employees  by  Store  Volume  Classifications 

PRICES: 

Members  $3.50  Non-Members  $7.50 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA,  100  West  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  MEN'S  ALTERATION  WORKROOM  COSTS  AND 

PRACTICES.  (Price:  Members  $3.50;  Non-members  $7.50.) 

Name  . 

Firm  . 

Street  . 

City . State . 

O  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  us  (Members  only) 

On  New  York  deliveries  odd  2%  City  Soles  Tax.  Moke  oil  checks  payable  to 
Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


What  the  Retailer 
Means  to  T.V. 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

this  personality  selection  was  brought 
home  when  during  an  extensive  sale 
“Shop  by  TV”  was  scheduled  on  other 
Washington  stations  using  other  per¬ 
sonalities.  Sales  were  not  comparable, 
and  as  a  final  resort  we  fed  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  local  network  of  Washing¬ 
ton  TV  stations.  “Shop  by  TV”  on 
the  air  sells  pinking  shears,  cosmet¬ 
ics,  radios,  television  receivers,  linens, 
adult  and  children’s  clothing,  toys, 
jewelry  and  cooking  utensils  (plus  a 
lot  of  stuff  the  public  never  dreamed 
you  could  buy  in  a  department  store). 
No  medium  of  advertising  ever  before 
has  offered  such  an  off-premises  sales 
result  and  potential  as  this. 

I  think  you  would  be  interested  in 
some  comparative  figures.  These  are 
tabulations  from  two  average  half- 
hour  sample  “Shop  by  TV”  programs 
—figures  furnished  by  The  Hecht 
C^ompany. 

Items  sold— 1,042 
Orders  placed— 646 
New  accounts— 16 

In  another  “Shop”  program: 

458  items  were  sold 
425  orders  placed— and 
15  new  accounts  opened. 

All  sales  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
“Shop”  program  because  the  sales  are 
made  on  the  air.  And  these  figures 
are  exclusive  of  store  sales  made  the 
next  day  of  the  same  items  featured  on 
the  air. 

Incidentally,  some  merchandise  is 
repeated  on  later  shows  with  increased 
purchases.  Orders  come  in  for  articles 
shown  on  previous  programs.  The  au¬ 
dience  regularly  calls  in  and  makes  re- 
({uests  for  specific  merchandise  to  be 
shown  on  future  shows.  And  calls  con¬ 
tinue  to  roll  in  as  late  as  one  hour 
after  the  program  ends.  This  is  due  to 
busy  signals  and  the  fact  that  some 
people  just  take  longer  than  others  to 
make  up  their  minds. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer, 
one  of  the  greatest  values  of  this  TV 
direct  selling  is  the  opening  of  new 
charge  accounts,  which  means  future 
traffic  and  purchase  within  the  store 
long  after  the  TV  cameras  have 
stopped  rolling  and  the  daily  news- 
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TIME  $AVER$.mc. 

83-99  Walnut  St.  •  Montclair,  N.  J 


FOR  FIXTURE  UNITS  OR 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


BEAUTY,  ECONOMY, 
QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY 


579-581  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  IJ  N  Y 


STORE  FIXTURE  MANUFACTURERS 


pajjer  ad  has  been  discarded  and  for¬ 
gotten.  As  many  as  21  new  accounts 
have  been  opened  during  one  pro¬ 
gram. 

Also,  it  has  been  found  through  let¬ 
ters  and  phone  calls  that  the  TV  pro¬ 
gram  serves  as  a  good  public  relations 
feature.  Merchandise  is  selected  from 
every  part  of  the  store  and  busy  house¬ 
wives  and  career  men  and  women, 
with  confidence  in  Ruth  Crane  through 
long  contact  with  her  on  her  daily 
ladio  show,  find  the  I'V  program  en¬ 
tertaining  as  well  as  a  helpful  addition 
to  the  usual  shopping  aids  offered  by 
large  stores  in  cities. 

The  principle  of  the  show,  as  Ruth 
Crane  points  out,  is  the  same  appeal 
as  window  shopping,  with  the  benefit 
of  hearing  the  price  as  you  see  the 
merchandise  demonstrated,  and  the 
privilege  of  ordering  without  having 
to  leave  one’s  home.  The  public  really 
is  permitted  to  make  selections  from 
merchandise  chosen  by  the  store’s  buy¬ 
ers  as  their  best  bargains. 

The  Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
Lasters  selected  “Shop  by  t  elevision” 
as  the  outstanding  program  for  its  first 
siudy  of  a  commercial  program  in  the 
(oimtry.  This  official  survey  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  released  to  all  NAB  mem¬ 
ber  radio  and  television  stations  and 
to  members  of  NRIKi.V  as  a  sample 
of  tlie  effective  use  of  TV  as  the  newest 
advertising  medium  to  appear  since 
radio  began. 

1  know  that  many  of  you  who  have 
I  V  programs  with  entertainers  or 
newscasters,  or  that  use  motion  pic¬ 
tures  may  right  now  be  thinking  abotit 
talent  cancellation  clauses  and  the  re¬ 
placement  of  your  present  programs 
b>  “Shop.”  A  "Shop  by  TV”  type  of 
program  will  do  a  great  many  import¬ 
ant  things  for  you  but  it  doesn’t  do 
everything.  It  won’t  build  the  prestige 
that  a  “Crusade  in  Europe”  series  will; 
this  was  sponsored  by  Kami’s  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  “Shop”  is  one  way  to  sell  via  TV 
.  .  .  anti  that  other  types  of  programs 
are  also  necessary  in  balanced  coverage 
in  order  to  promote  long  range  values 
and  reach  different  audiences. 

Contrary  to  some  opinion  likely  to 
lie  strong  in  the  New  York  area,  the 
tenter  of  the  retailers’  TV  universe  is 
not  on  Madison  Avenue  or  in  Rocke- 
leller  Center.  It  is  in  your  home 


No  Clutifr  —  No  Troffie  Sturh 
with  Tim*  5*v*r$' 

■  HI  SPEED”  R*U  Sytltmt! 


nens, 


Time  Savers’  “HhSPEED”  Pre-Engineered  Rail  Fittings,  designed  for  harassed 
Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy  to  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for 
handling  hanger^  garments.  “ffl-SPEED”  joins  ordinary  ^4”  P*P^  without 
welding — threading — tapping  or  machining,  transforming  your  Receiving  and 
Marking  Room  into  a  neat,  efficient  operation  .  .  .  permits  hangered  garments 
to  be  routed,  sorted  and  ticketed  speedily;  saving  manpower  .  .  .  decreasing 
soiling  and  crushing. 

Submit  a  rough  sketch,  to  scale,  of  your  Receiving  Room,  indicating 
the  steps  thru  which  your  garments  are  processed.  Our  Engineering 
Dept,  will  estimate  the  cost  of  fittings  required  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  .  .  .  without  obligation. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS!  Writ*  today  for  our  new,  instructiv* 
\  2  -  "Hl-SPEED"  Catalog  with  complete  illustrations  of  fittings. 


27*5  Grand  Concourse 
Bronx,  S.  Y. 
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Sivakoff  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 
“model”  store.  Toddletown  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalog 


•  SHOW  CASES 


•  COUNTERS 

•  CABINETS 


•  MIRRORS 


•  TABLES 
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MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COBIPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


MUST .  OPMON .  tTTITIK  /^CSeaid 


ALTERATIONS  COSTS 

^  m  I  BE  CONTROLLED 
AND  REDUCED 


7Uuc4/4t 

25% 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-5112 


KEY-REC 

[MERCHANDISE 
and 

V  DOCUMENTS 

Retailing  begins  in 
receiving.  Key-Rec 
System  knocks  out  a 

bottlenecks  cmd  gets  goods  to  sales  * 
floor  faster.  Gives  control  throughout  ^ 
every  handling.  It's  fast,  flexible,  , 
efficient,  foolproof.  Saves  time  and  * 
money.  Write  for  details. 

THE  EGRT  REGISTER  COMPANY 

437  C.  Wtofwitiittrt  Av«. 

D«yt*n  3«  OHi« 


town. 

It  is  just  as  essential  for  you  to  be 
represented  in  your  city’s  TV  lineup 
as  it  is  to  be  in  the  newspapers.  The 
cost  of  a  TV  set  is  considerable  and 
the  owners  comprise  a  diversified  mass 
audience  of  sjjenders.  The  retailer 
who  remains  absent  from  the  video 
screen  will  be  rendered  anonymous, 
unrecogni/ed,  unremembered  and  un¬ 
visited.  He  will  be  subject  to  devastat¬ 
ing  customer  raids  by  his  competitors 
who  effectively  use  the  TV  screen  as  a 


living  catalog  and  sales  ortler  form. 

And  the  TV  broadcaster  who  might 
allow  his  operations  to  deteriorate  to 
the  status  of  a  relay  station  for  pro¬ 
grams  conceived  and  prcKluced  else¬ 
where  wouUl  lose  his  identity  and  sac¬ 
rifice  his  force  to  inlluence  aiul  jnivi- 
lege  to  participate  in  community  en¬ 
terprise.  1  have  mentioned  this  to  you 
as  a  means  of  emphasizing  to  you  that 
the  TV  broadcasting  industry  is  aware 
of  this— and  because  you  must  insist  on 
a  place  in  television. 


Television  Programming 

{Continued  from  fnis^e  ■10) 


alternative  to  a  daytime  shopper  show- 
should  be  a  program  of  dramatic  or 
musical  entertainment.  And  such 
shows— in  transcribed  form— are  avail¬ 
able  at  very  reasonable  cost. 

There’s  no  need  for  you  to  rack  your 
brains  when  the  best  entertainment 
experts  in  the  country  are  knocking 
themselves  out  to  provide  it  for  you 
at  a  lot  less  than  you  can  produce  it 
for.  This  is  possible  because  their 
shows  are  being  sold  to  many  sponsors 
in  the  different  television-serviced  cit¬ 
ies.  No  one  sponsor  carries  the  high 
production  load  but  shares  it  with  20 
to  40  others. 

You  would  probably  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  originate  and  produce  an  en¬ 
tertaining  television  show  that  your 
audience  would  fnul  acceptable.  Re¬ 
member  their  visual  tastes  have  been 
conditioned  by  the  talent  and  scenic 
investiture  of  multi-million-dollar  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and,  in  many  cases,  high- 
budgeted  network  television  shows. 
There’s  the  yardstick  by  which  your 
program  will  be  judged. 

Second,  I  doubt  if  you  yourself  will 
be  satisfied  with  any  show  you  can 
produce  on  a  limited  advertising  bud¬ 
get— unless  it  is  a  straight  shopping 
program.  But  you  can  buy  a  packaged 
or  syndicated  show  that  should  not 
only  build  and  hold  good  audiences 
for  the  commercials  you  produce  but 
at  the  same  time  allow  you  to  devote 
your  full  efforts  to  selling  your  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  cost  per  market  for  programs  of 
this  nature  is  usually  based  on  station 
time  charges.  A  half-hour  program, 
for  example,  costs  about  50  per  cent  of 


the  half-hour  live  Class  A  rate.  On 
Station  KTL.\,  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
half-hour  Cdass  A  live  rate  is  $450,  pro¬ 
gram  costs  would  be  S225,  or  a  total  of 
.$675  for  program,  time  and  facilities. 

In  Los  Angeles,  K  I'L.V  is  credited  by 
Hooper  with  .$7.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
evening  audience,  Sunday  through 
Saturday,  between  6:00  and  10:00  P.M. 
During  July  and  August  when  these 
figures  were  compiled,  an  average  of 
42.8  per  cent  of  the  600,000  TV  receiv¬ 
ers  were  tuned  in.  So— using  these  fig¬ 
ures  as  a  base— we  arrive  at  a  total  cost 
of  $7  per  1000  TV  homes.  And,  using 
the  conservative  figure  of  three  viewers 
per  home,  the  cost  would  be  $2.. $3  per 
1000  viewers. 

Study  the  supply  of  packaged  shows. 
They  are  usually  on  Ifi-mm  film  and 
iiudition  prints  can  be  run  off  in  your 
office  on  a  16-mm  projector.  Project 
them  the  same  size  they  will  ap|K*ar  on 
a  20-inch  television  receiver  atul  you 
can  judge  them  as  though  seeing  them 
telecast. 

Keep  free  of  entertainment  pt-mluc- 
tion  headaches  and  you  are  free  to 
concentrate  on  the  commercials— the 
portion  of  the  telecast  that  means 
most  to  you.  If  you  can’t  resist  the  itch 
to  do  things  in  television,  try  live  com¬ 
mercials,  dramatic  demonstrations. 
But  stay  away  from  byplay  and  corn. 

Stick  to  the  sales  points  of  your 
merchandise.  Hard-selling  commer¬ 
cials  demand  a  special  brand  of 
genius.  Your  experience  in  the  sales 
field  gives  you  an  edge  on  the  theat¬ 
rical  man.  He  can  help  you  but  he  , 
needs  to  know  the  message  you  want 
to  get  over  to  prospective  customers.  ' 
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